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Pectures. 
Pus BRITISH ACADEMY. 


SCHWEICH LECTURES ON BIBLICAL ARCH.EULOGY. 
The Rey. 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., Fellow of the British Academy, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Univ. ersity of Oxford, will asitene 
the SECOND and THIRD INAUGURAL age iti wr-- ES 
on onP4 Y, March 30, and THURSDAY. April at 5 o'clock, 
TH EATRE, BURLINGTON House, URL LINGTON 
in RDENS. Ww. (Vigo Street), on ‘Canaanas known through Inscrip- 
tion and Excavation.’ The Lectures are open to the Public. 


Gxhibitions. 


HEPHERD BROS. SPRING EXHIBITION 
OF EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes Choice Works by 
Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 
fa a. ba ea Vv oo 
le 


my 3 Vilso Stark, 
SuEP ERD'S GALLERY, 4 King Street, St. James's, 8. W. 

















Provident Institutions. 
N rE Sell taf TRUST. 
di 


For the Benefit of Unmarried ee of Retail Booksellers. 
connexion with t 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

The sum of 541. is now available for apportionment under the terms 
of the Will of the late Mrs. Francis Elizabeth Layton, and the Board 
of Directors are prepared to a applications from persons who 
may be duly qualified under the r 

Applicants must be Daughters mv Retail Booksellers as Ra cage 
jelow, who are sixty years of age and upwards; also 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistrese— Mise LUCY ROBINSON, M. A. (late Second Mis- 
ress St. Felix School, The Principal of 

Bedford College, eet The oe of Peterhouse, Gambrid ge. 


DP BAPERS’ COMPANY'S GIRLS’ SCHOLAR- 


ane DRAPERS' COMPANY hs sabeat to award THREESCHOLAR. 
HIPS to enable specially promising Girls to study at mej og of 
advan ced education, either in Special Subjects to be approved by the 
Company or od the Degree Examination of a University in the 
United Kingdom 
The chelaraine will be of the value of 602. per annum each, and 
will be tenable for Two or Three Years. To be eligible for them, Girls 
must be between 17 and 19 peer of age and must have passed some 
i Public give other evidence satisfactory to 
the Company of successful enody. he Parent or Guardian of every 
Candidate must satisfy the Company that she needs the assistance of 
& br erga to carry on her education. 
her particulars may be obtained on application to the CLERK 
TO THECOMPANY. Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C. 


RAPERS’ COMPANY. 


SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 

The DRAPERS’ COMPANY are about toaward TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of 601. per annum, tenable for Two or Three Years at some 

ae of ———— Education, for the oouee of Theoretical or Applied 

ience, Art, icine, or Law, or the Degree Examination of some 
ayy red in cn United Kingdom. The Scholarships will be awarded 
to (a) Sons or Grandsons, between 16 and 18 years of age, of Freemen of 
the ee fee Company; (b) other Boys of the same age. The Parent 
or Guardian of every Seandidate must satisfy the Company that he 
needs the assistance of the Scholarship to carry on his education. 

The Company will shortly have the right also to nominate for an 
EXHIBIT IN of 701. per a tenable for Three Years at King’s 
College, Cambridge, a Son or G n of a Freeman of the oanpany 
of not more than 20 years “4! ‘ag0. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to = eo en 
rT) THE COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, 


























Re tail Lag ey who are under that age, and -- ah the Bourd 
consider to 

The term “ Retail Bookseller” shall be taken to comprise every 
Principal who shall have carried on in Great Britain or iretned the 
sale of books 2 retail asx part of his business. 

Application Forms and copies of the Rules may be re by send- 
ing stamped and directed envelope to the Secretary, Mr. URGE 
‘ ay t, Booksellers’ Provident Institution, 28, Rae Row, 

ondon. 


NY EWevEnDoss BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0002. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 








Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBLURY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was emealitined, in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Ald gorrgen Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals a 
“— ants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throu ughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Pub! sher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employ ~ 1 is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sule of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 20. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating t! tt great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Hajocty _— Victoria, provides 20l. a yecx each for Six Widows of 

Newsven 

The “Francis Fund” provides Pensions ror One Man, 251., and One 
Woman 201., and was ed subscribed in memory of the inte John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the pen snob He took an active and feneine | part 
throughout the whole anges of on agitation for the repeal of the 

various then existing “  Paxes Taetivutes, and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of f this Institut 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25l. per annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
— -five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 
en vears. 

RELIEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to yn ee —_ Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may i for a 2 Members of the Institu- 
tion. , At is made in ouch cases by Visiting Committees, 
— poss awarded in accordance we the merits _ requirements of 
each . WILKIE J NES. Secretary. 











Educational. 
DUCATION. 


Parents or Gecntions desiring accurate information relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS or 
TUTORS in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or oon fully Cy qegttontors to 
who f eng Sy = > ton a ~ i 1 h th 
lor_more ears have n closely in touch with t 
— yore 3 THRING, Mews ‘ i 
dvice, free of charge, is given r. ephew of th 
late Head Master of Uppingham 36, Barkville Stsce Londo n, W. ig 





F_PUCATION (choice of Schools and Tutors 
Prospectuses of English and Continental ——y and 
of successful a civil & Service, and Calves 


ity Tutors, Oe (free 
of charge) on of reseiee FITHS, ROCUTH 
Bedford 


ments by 
POWELL & shit , School Agents (estal ua hed 1833), 
Sawet Bred Ww gents (established 1833), 34, 





Situations Yarant. 
[HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the 
LECTURESHIP IN EXPERIMENTAL P38YCHOLOGY, 
Lsded VACANT. Duties to begin at the commencement of the 
mmer Term. Salary 150/.—Applications should be in the hands of 
THER EGISTRAR—from —_ ‘hinaea particulars may be obtained 
—not later than MARCH 31, 








BFREWooD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A HEAD Masta is required for the above School, to enter upon 

tits Auties a e EASTER VACATION. Salary 2002., with 


to 1141. Re. Ache last year. Accommodation 
fou 35 Rounders ‘in the ing Master's House. 

The School is in receipt of Grants from the Board of Education. 
There is an Agricultural Side, which is maintained by Special Grants 
from the Staffordshire County Council. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United 
Koo m. 

plications, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
martin onials, and, if desired, the Names of Referees, must be received 
a or before APRIL 2 a by the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars can be ottaes ned 
FR RICK T. LANGLEY, Clerk to the Governors. 
Parton Street, Wolw erhampton. 
rch 18, 1908. 


(HESHI RE COUNTY COUNCIL: 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The above COMMITTEE require a PRINCIPAL for the TRAINING 
COLLEGE (MIXED) which they are establishing at CREWE. The 
College will open in AUGUST, 1908, in Temporary Premises. 

The Principal must be a Graduate of a British Univ: ersity, must 
have had experience vag teaching. and be familiar with the Organiza- 
tion and M an 1 Institution, and be well 
——— with the History of Education in England, 

he Salary will be . per annum anda Residence. A House 
will be erected in proximity to the College and Hostel for Women. 
Until the opening of the new College and Lp hyineems of this House an 
allowance will be made towards a residence in Crew 

He will be required to take up his duties not later than JULY1 











1908. 

—— ations, with not more than six recent Testimonials, to be 
sent to THE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, City Road, Chester, 
not ha than APRIL 25, 1908. 

Canvassing will be deemed a disqualification. 


QHIPLEY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER OF THE SCHOOL 
OF ART. 











Pi. oie a EDUCATION COMMITTEE invite applications 
r the of HEAD MASTER of the SCHOOL OF ART at the 
ecHNlCaL SCHOOL, SALTAIRE. Salary 2007. per annum. 
Particulars of the appointment may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications should be sent on or before APRIL 14, 
908. ALTER — Secietary. 
Education Offices, Shipley, March 20, 1 


BIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss MARY KENNEDY, M.A. 
REQUIRED, after FASTER, a SCIENCE MISTRESS, qualified to 
teach Chemistry, Botany, and Elementary Physics. egree or 
equivalent essential. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Eutered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








QounTy OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 
iollowing posts in the Secondary Schools maintained by the Council. 
The Candidates appointed will be required to commence work after 
the Summer Holidays, 1908. 











A. MASTERS. 
No. or waicu AssIsTANTs 
ScHoo.. ASSISTANTS! WOULD KE REQUIRED TO 

ReqQuikep. | Teac. 
BROCKLEY SECONDARY | 1 ‘Should be specially qualified 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS,| | in French. and will also be 
Hillyfields, Brockley, 8.E. reouitet to act «us Form 

| aste 

CAMDEN SECONDARY! 1 iEnglish Subjects and Ger- 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS,! } man, 
Hilldrop Crescent, N. | | 





B. ASSISTANT MISTRESSES. 





| 
No. or | Sunsecrs whici ASSISTANTS 





Scuoo.. ASSISTANTS | WILL BE KKQUIRED to 
ReQuinen. | TeEacu. 
Siepanacendl ——— '—-—— | 
ELTHAM SECONDARY 1 |English subjects in Junior 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | Forms. 
Deansfield Road, W: est 
Hall | 
| 
FULHAM SECONDARY} 7 (1) Mathematics or Mathe- 
SCHOUL FOR GIRLS, | matics and Science. 
Dawes Road, Fulham | \(2) English 


| (3) French, with German or 
| — as subsidiary sub- 
| 
| 
! 


jects. 

\(4) Geography, with Latin or 

| pon aol as subsidiary 
subjec' 

'(5) faneest railed ts, 

'(6) Clas: 

(7) Histe 


\(1) English. 
(2) Drill and Games. 


HACKNEY SECONDARY! 2 
SCHOOL FOR  GIRLS,| 
Cassland Road, N.E. j 


ST. PANCRAS SECOND- 3 
ARY SCHOOL FOR 
ores. Crowndale Road, | 


(1) Seience Mistress to he 
Geography an 
and General Elementary 
NCE. 


(2) Mathematics, with Eng- 
lishas subsidiary subject. 
(3) Junior Form Mistress 
who should be able to 
take English and Ele- 
mentary French on the 
direct method. 


Geography. 


WANDSWORTH SECOND- 1 
ity SCHOOL FOR 
RLS, Mayfield Road, 
wv at Hill, Wandsworth 


CHELSEA SECONDARY The 
SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, aneaber of ; 
Hortensia Read, Chelsea Vacancies 

an< 
Subjects 
has not 
yet been 

fixed. | 





SALARIES. 


ASSISTANT MASTERS.—The commencing Salary of Assistant 
Masters appointed to the Council's Secondary Schools is 150]. a year, 
rising by annual increments of 10l., subject to satisfactory service, to 
3001. a year. 

In cases where Masters are placed in positions of special responsi- 
bility, the Council may allow them to proceed to a higher maximum 
of Ft tines by paneel socrements of 1 

ESSES.—The te Salary of Assistant 
lsiooes edn y to the Council's Secondary Schools is 1201, a 
year, rising by annual increments of 102, subject to satisfactory 
service, to 2201. a year. 

In cases where Mistresses are placed in pester of special 
responsibility, the Council may re them to proceed to a higher 
maximum of 2501. a year by annual increments of 101. 

sana ae Salary attaching to the post of Drill Mistress is « fixed one of 

1301. a 

Cominencing Salaries higher than the minima stated above for 
Assistant Masters and ‘ee are allowed to those with satis- 
factory axpeee and in this connex two vears’ satisfactory 
service in a School ap seared by the Connell, et e Sine ares will be 
counted as the e mivelont of one year one of the Council's’ 
Schools, provided that (1) experience o' two years in any 
one School shall not be reckoned, and (2) ~~ more than ten years’ 
outside service in all shall be taken into ek 
Applications should be made on Form T. to be obtained, 
together with particulars of the Appointment, oon the Clerk of the 
Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.' 
they must be returned not later mn ll A.M. on April 18, 1908, 
accompanied by Copies of three Testimonials of recent 

, All communications on the subject must be endorsed teacher in 
hools”; a stamped addressed envelope must besncinees. 





Salary 1207. per annum, rising hy 5l. annually, subject to satisf: 
service, to 145/. In fixing the initial Salary, experience will be = 








into consideration. _ 
of the C ittee will be considered a dis- 
qualification. 
For Forms of A o be leted and returned at once, 
endorsed ‘Seco ney Rehiook ") appl to the tary, Education 
Department, Yoo all, pees ~ pened information may 


btained from THE HEAD MI 
a RT T. JONES, Secretary. 


Education Department, Town tal. Bickenhead, 
March 33, 1908. 





Sc 

SS either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a 
disqualification for employment. 

Full particulars of Appointments in the Council's service are give: 
in the London County Council Gazette, —— is —— hed weekly. 

and can be obtained from the Council's Publishers, M 
King & Son, 2 and 4, Great Smith Street, Westminster, 8. SW. price 
ingturine pertaoes lid. an issue, or, for the year, a prepaid 


-  @OMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 
Educ:tion Offices, Vis Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
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J crass SALESMAN REQUIRED by HIGH- 
CLASS TECHNICAL BOOKSELLER in LONDON. | Must 


telligent, smart appearance, and c r. 
Bee Se 8 to 20.—Apply to Box 1363, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Situations Wanted. 


ANADA or ENGLAND.—GENTLEMAN (40), 

varied  aeaioaee, good petimenees, a French perfectly 

md has a kn “s S of other Lan s, educated at the R.M.A., 

Woolwich, seeks P RMANENT B oR H. Not afraid of manual 

work if required. Personal comfort secondary consideration provided 

chance of a future.— —~ Tr Box 1366, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’'s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








YOUNG MAN, of Literary and Artistic 

tastes, desires POSITION - ART MAGAZINE or Work 

giving scope = such tastes. Seven years’ . eee of Process 
ork.—L. G. 8., 8, Ardbeg Road, one Hill, 8. 








Miscellaneous. 
RIVATE TOURS FOR GENTLEWOMEN.— 


Mediaeval ne ma of France, Province of Touraine, Fontaine- 
bleau, Versai ~~" &c., A nl 2. Italian Tour repeated APRIL 29 
(Rome, Naples. Venice, &c.). Switzerland, JUNE. Refer- 
ences exchanged.—Miss BISHOP, 27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


OUNG SOLICITOR’ desires EVENING 

EMPLOYMENT—Secretarial, Legal, or Political Work, or 

would act as Companion, Reader, &c. Possesses good baritone voice. 
—Box 1367, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








RANSLATION from Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish. Moderateterms. V: aried experience. 
Miss SELBY, 30, Northumberland Place, Bayswater, W. 


B oO 0 K 8. 
Largest Stock in London of 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDER STOCKS. 
Allin saan | New condition, as originally published, but at 





REATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
ME SSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. 
Invite applications for their New Illustrated 
Embracing SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE, PAINTING, &c., 
which may be had gratis. 


Catalogues post free. 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS ON ART, 
38, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 





ATALOGUE No. 48.—Drawings of the Early 
English School—Turner’s Liber Mudiocam, and other En, mgrexinas 
after Turner—Etchings by Turner, 8. Palmer, Whistler — Japan 
Colour-Prints—Fine-Art ks—Works by Ruskin. Post free, & Six- 
pence.—W M. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





EADERS AND COLLECTORS should write 
for J. BALDWIN'S MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND. 
HAND BOOKS, post free on application. Genuine bargains in First 
Editions and Scarce Items. ks in all Branches of Literature. 
No fancy prices. Parcels sent on approval if desired.—Address 14, 
Osborne Road, Leyton, Essex. 





Oo ri 
OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 

extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. make a 
—- feature of exchanging any err Books for others selected 
from my various Lists. 8 oy: al List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
po post free. —EDW. BAKE Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 

ee m. Oscar Wildes Poems, 21s., for 10s. 6d. ; Harmsworth’'s 
10 vols. last edit., 258.; Who's Who, 2 vols. 1907, 53. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and ote where on moderate terms. Excellent 

Testimonials.—A. —_ Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 





10 AUTHORS anv pusiisners.—INDEXING, 
Technical, Scientific, and General, carefully undertaken by 
Miss JAMES and Miss F.. BEALES.—Fxcellent references.—Care of 
Richardson & Co., 25, Suffolk Street. Pall Mi ull East, S.W 


r 
UN IQUE OPPORTUNITY occurs for the 
PURCHASE of valuable COPYRIGHTS of NOVELS; General, 

Sport, and Agricultural Volumes.—Fr!! particulars can be had by 

applying to A. B.. ae 1364, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, 

Chancery Lane, E.C 











IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest ond choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LOGUES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS. —Collectors 
and Antiquarians are invited to appl SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen Co opy (gratis) of Shett. N MISMATIC CIRCU- 
LAR. The finest Greek, Roman, — English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Limitep, E ports Valuers. 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a Century. 








+ 7 , 

ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 

Kendal. SUPPLIES EDITORS with LITERARY MATTER, 

and + ogee © Authors to submit MSS. of Serials. Short Stories, and 

Articles. ref an for Serial Use of all ‘high class Literary Matter 

receive careful and prompt consideration. Telegraphic ‘Address, 
“Syndicate, Kendal. 


S. : ARGONAUT CRUISES. 


£14142. MARSEILLES, TUNIS, SICILY, NAPLES, APRIL 15-2 
APRIL 29—MAY 11 
Apply SECRETARY, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


Cope-Writers, Ke. 
YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 


Orrin. Authors’ MSS.. Translations, &c. Legal and General 

ng. Cirenlars, &c., duplicated. Usnal terms. References. 
Established fifteen years.—SIKES & SIKES. 229. Hammersmith 
Road, W . (Private Address : 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith). 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS., Stories, Plays. Novels, ke. . acenrately TYPED. 
Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1.000. References to well-known Authors 
Oxford Higher Local. ar KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 

















Authors’ Agents. 
[HE AUTHOR'S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 


The interests of fates capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. paced with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 








R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Tradin Fg ee Prepared and Audited. All Business 
carried out under Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
a Row, Eo. Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
nstitution. 








Printers. 


THEN UM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 

FRAN! ee tthe Atheneum, Notes and 

= red to SUBMIT STEM ATES for all kinds of B 

= PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
me AC, 





YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
-. Women (Classical Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local: Modern 
Tanguages). Research. Revision. Translation. Shorthand. Dictation 
Room.—THE © . 7 en TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W 


UTHORS’' MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPF-WRITT TEN with com aple te acenracy, Sd. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies cuarant References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, . Kym berley Road, Harrow. 














Catalogues. 


P M. BARN R D, M.A. 
« (Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge), 
10, DUDLEY ROAD (opposite the overs House, TUNBRIDGE 
WELIS, ENGLAND. 

CATALOGUF. No. 20 JUST ISSUFND—INCUNABULA, PRINTED 
HOR, ALDINE PRESS, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

CATALOGUES IN PREPARATION :—Rare eri Valuable Bind- 
ings. many with Royal Arms and Arms of Famous Collectors; 
English Literature. 

P. M. BARNARD undertakes the formation of Libraries or 
Collections on Special Subjects. 

Out-of-print Books sought for. 





“WOODCUTS, FARLY BOOKS, MSS., &c. 
LEGHTon’s ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 





Thick 8vo, art cloth, 252. ; half-morocco, 30s. 


Part XIII.. Cal—Chrys, with 164 Facsimiles, including Berners’s 
Froissart. Cambridge Bindings, Capgrave, 1516, Cepio, 1477, and a 
large collection of Early Chronicles. (Now ready. Price 2. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 
4, Brewer Street, Golden Square, London, W. 








Sales bn ite 


Valuable Books, including the Library of the late JOSEPH 
G 


‘REGO, Esq. (by order of the Executrix), and other 
Properties. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION at their Galleries, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on MONDAY, April 13, and Palentie “Day, at 10 minutes st 
1 o'clock precisely, the above LIBRARIES, comprising Standard 
w orks in all Branches of Literature—Sporting and Dramatic a 
Books with Coloured Plates—valuable First Fditions—a very fi 
Tiluminated Book of Hours—a Fifteenth-Century MS.—and other 
Items, further particulars of which will be announced. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, March 30, PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS of the NORWICH SCHOOL and WORKS by OLD 


On THURSDAY, April 2, and FRIDAY, 
April 3. OLD ENGLISH and other PURNIZURE, PORCELAIN, 
FAIENCE, and OBJECTS of ART of the late T. ISMAY, Esq, 

On FRIDAY. April 3, PORCELAIN and 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE from various — and FAIENCE 
and TAPESTRY of the late W. J. MOCKLEY, 





On SATURDAY, April 4, IMPORTANT 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS, ee < rty of the late T. H. INMAY, 
; Choice en P by KA M. W NER, Le the ee of 


Fsq 
Sir. “ALEXANDER ACLAND- HOOD, .; an 
MODERN 


F. M. 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the: Property of the late 
HARRY COGHILL, Esq. 





Books and Manuscripts, including a Portion of the Library of 
the late JAMES C. DICK, Esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will rho A fmt meng fee order of the Executors), at their 
House, No. 13,W n Si , W.C., on MONDAY, March 30, 
and Following D: a 1 elock pects ,BOOKSand MANUSCRIPTS, 
pene waite of the LIBRARY of the late JAMES °: 
Poetical, 


«A ae Tyne, and - Properties, comprising 

ese nee he - — © and py a pn 
re! ni — Engravin racts — Sportin, 
Sex oygtest d Works on Natural Histo tory and otany—Reviews anc 
Periodicals—Foreign Publications—Iilustrated Works—a Series of 
a Scotch, and_ Irish > Books, &c., including Burns's 

the Original Kilmarnock Edition, '1786,'and other Works by 
Robert Burns—Archwologia Cantiana, 20'vols.—Journal of Hellenic 
Studies—The Ibis, 27 vols., 1876-1905—The Entomologist, 1840-1907— 
Linnean Society's Transactions — Collections of Views — Old News- 
papers—Archwological Works—Collier’s Book of Roxburghe Ballads, 
the Author's Original Proof Copy, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


Works of Art. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION ‘at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 1, and Following Day, 

at 1 o'clock precisely, WORKS OF ART, comprising Old English 

ea. English and Continental Porcelain—Old English 
tG apanese Netsukis, 


May be viewed two days prior. 








Catalogues may be had. 





The valuadle Collection of Engravings and Drawings 
Sormed by the late Mr. SYDNEY GROSE. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION ‘by order of the Fxecutors), at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington ssp? pn ., on MONDAY, 
April 6, and Four Following Days, : pe ely, the valuable 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS cad DRAW NGS, formed by the 
late Mr. SYDNEY GROSE, comprising Fancy Subjects, Portraits, 
&c., principally by English Artists of the Eighteenth Century, 
many printed in Colours—a large number of Sporting Prints, mostly 
fine old Coloured Impressions—Portraits of Celebrated Americans— 
Navaland Topographical Prints—Water-Colour and other Drawings. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Collection of Engravings by Hollar. 
MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, 


- their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, March 31, at 1 lock. a remarkable COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS by Ww ENC FSI. ae S HOLLAR, comprising upwards of 
1,500 separate Plates, many in Early States. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 











Valuable Miscellaneous Books. 
MESSES. HODGSON & CO., will SELL by 


AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
THURSDAY, April 2, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISC EL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, including the Library of the late Dr. W. J. 
PALMER (by order of the Executors) and Books the Property of 
J. GOOCH, Esq., of Garden Lodge. Kensington, et P| oydell’s 
Shakespeare Gallery—Hoga rth’s Works, 1822—Nash's Mansions, Four 
Series, Original Edition—Heaton’s Furniture ‘and Decoration. 2 vols. 

—Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné, 8 vols.—Ornithological Works by 
Edwards, Lewin, Meyer, Hewitson, and Morris—Books on India and 
America—Crisp's Visitations, 16 vols., and other Antiquarian and 
Topographical Works—Standard Historical and Theolozical Works— 
Keats’ Lamia, 1820, and other First Editions—Oscar Wilde’s Writings, 
12 vols., Japanese Vellum Copy, and others by the same. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Rare and Valuable Books, including a Select on from an old 
country Library, the property of Sir ARCHIBALD W. 
WHITE, Bart., of Wallingwells, Worksop. 

ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SEL! Ls by 


OFIOn, at their Reoms, 115, Chancery Ten a 
WEDNESDAY. A pril 8, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock. RAK E at 
VALUABLE BOOKS, comprising Books in Ol English Literature 
selected from the above uibrary, and other Properties—Drayton’s 
Poemes Lyrick and Pastoral (1605) and the Poems of 1608—the Fourth 
Folio Shakespeare—Parkinson's Paradisi, Original Edition, 1629. and 
other old Herbals—Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, First Edition, 
2 vols., 1766, and other Rare and Early Editions in Seventeenth and 
Fighteenth Century Literature—the Original Edition of The Germ— 
Books relating to America—Ackermamn’s Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities, 4 vols., uncut—Coloured Plate Books by Alken and 
others, in the original wrappers—Annals of Sporting and Fancy 


Gazette, with the rare list number, 13 vols.—Old Scrap Books and 
Albums ; oan — Standard Works, comprising the Best Editions 
of Shakesy Bacon, Beaumont and Fletcher, Swift, Bentham, 


Froude (30 gon and many others, chiefly in calf gilt, and morocco 
LS iia Historica) Monographs, including the Queen 
Elizabeth, &c. 

Catalogues on application. 





Sales of Misceilaneous Property. 


SOT 
R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
SALES are held EVERY bt ag at at his Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent Garden, London for the disposal of MICRO- 
SCOPES, SLIDES. and OBIRCTIV ES — Telescopes—Theodolites— 
Levels—Electrical and Scientific Instraments—Cameras, Lenses, and 
all kinds of Photographic Apparatus—Optical Lanterns, with Slides 
and all Accessories in great variety by Best Makers—Household 
Furniture—Jewellery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 


On view ened 2to5 and morning of Sale. 








Magazines, Ke. 


(HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., March 28th, contains :— 
FOREIGN BUILDING REGULATIONS,—II. 
NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 
ELLESMERE PORT SCHOOL COMPETITION. 
DOMESTIC WORK OF .THE RENAISSANCE IN ENG- 
LAND (Architectural Association). 
REINFORCED CONCRETE BEAM FORMUL (Student's 
Column). 
COMPETITION DESIGN FOR LONDON COUNTY HALL. 
sanervaRY FITTINGS, ST. MARY'S CHURCH, LATCH- 


ST. HILDA, CROFTON PARK. 
VILLAGE CLUB, SANDON, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
From Offices as above (4d., by post 43d.), at Rail- 
way Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all Newsagents. 
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ALLOYS, and their Industrial Applications. By Epwarp 
F. LAW, A.R.S.M. In large crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Fully illustrated 
(‘‘ Griffin’s Metallurgical Series,” New Volume). 


METALLIC ALLOYS, their Structure and Constitution: 
By GILBERT H. GULLIVER, B.Sc. F.R.S.E. Incrown 8vo, cloth. Fully illustrated. 


PRACTICAL METALLURGY, An Introduction to. By Prof. 
THOS. TURNER, A.R.S.M. F.1.C. Incrown8vo, handsomecloth. Fully illustrated. 


COLOUR MANUFACTURE, A Comprehensive Treatise on. 
Comprising the Manufacture, Investigation, and Practical Application of Colouring 
Matter. By GEORGE ZERR and Dr. R. RUBENKAMP. Translated by Dr. C. 
MAYER. 

DYEING, A Manual of, By E. Kyecut, Ph.D., Cur. Rawson, F.I.C., 
and R. LOEWENTHAL, Ph.D. ‘Second Edition, Revised throughout. In 2 vols, 


DYEING AND CLEANING, A Handbook of. By Fraxx J: 
FARRELL, M.Sc. In crown 8vo, cloth, very fully illustrated. 


THE COTTON WEAVERS’ HANDBOOK. A Practical Guide to 


the Construction and Costing of Cotton Fabrics, with Studies in Design. By 
H. B. HEYLIN, of Royal Technical Institute, Salford. Fully illustrated. 


A HANDBOOK FOR CEMENT WORKS’ CHEMISTS. By | 
FRANK B. GATEHOUSE, F.C.S. In handsome cloth. Fully lilustrated. 


RUBBER GOODS, The Manufacture of. By Aporr HEIL 
and Dr. W. ESCH. Translated by E. W. LEWIS, A.C.G.L F.C.S. Fully illustrated. 


THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF SHIPS. By Joun 
HARVARD BILES, LL.D. M.Inst.N.A. In large 8vo. Two Volumes, sold 
separately. Vol. I. Ready very shortly. Vol. II. at Press. 


STEEL SHIPS, their Construction and Strength. By | 
THOMAS WALTON, Author of ‘Present-Day Shipbuilding,’ &. Fourth Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. Profusely illustrated. 


THE SCREW PROPELLER, —_— ether Competing | 
Instruments for Marine Propulsion. By A. E. SEATON, M.Inst.C.E. 
M.I.Mech.E. M.LN.A. In crown 8vo. Fully illustrated. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


FORTHCOMING 


| TRANSFORMERS. By Hermann Bone, M.Inst.E.E. of Cape Town. 


Edited by D. ROBERTSON, B.Sc. A.LE.E. In large 8vo. Illustrated. 


| ELECTRICAL AND PETROL-ELECTRICAL CARS. By W. 
POYNTER ADAMS, M.LE.E. Being Vol. IL of ‘ Motor-Car Mech: . 4 and 
Management.’ In crown 8vo, cloth. Very fully illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL SIGNALLING IN MINES. By GeraLp Hoocuwiske, 
M.Inst.M.E. M.I.M.E. In crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Fully illustrated. 


THEODOLITE SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. [For the 
use of Students. By Prof. JAMES PARK, F.G.S. Crown 8vo. Fully illustrated, 


PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TABLES. VolumelII. (with Index, poomplating 
the Work), rg rv _—— Pure and Analytical Chemistry. By JOHN CASTEL 
EVANS, F.LC. F 

DAIRY qunmarey. For Dairy Managers, Chemists, and Analysis. 
By H. DROOP RICHMOND, F.LC. Second Edition, Revised throughout. 


SOIL BACTERIA. By James Crank, M.A. D.Sc. A.R.C.S. In 


crown 8vo, handsome cloth. Fully illustrated. 


TECHNICAL MYCOLOGY, the Utilisation of Micro- 
Organisms in the Arts and Manufactures. By Dr. FRANZ LAFAR. Vol. IL 
Part IL. completing the Work, at Press. 





| SEWAGE TREATMENT, A Manual on the Principles of. 
By Prof. DUNBAR, of the Inst, of State Hygiene, Hamburg. ‘Translated by H. T. 
CALVERT, M.Sc. Ph.D. F.LC. With about 150 Illustrations. 


FORENSIC MEDICINE AND TOXICOLOGY. By J. Dixon Mann, 
M.D. F.R.C.P. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


| INFANCY AND INFANT REARING: a Guide to the Care 
| of Children in Early Life. By JOHN B. HELLIER, M.D. Second Edition, 
| Revised and Enlarged. 


| THE WORK OF THE DIGESTIVE GLANDS. By Prof. Paviov of 
St. Petersburg. Translated by W. H. THOMPSON, M.D., &c. Second Edition. 


| TROPICAL MEDICINE, HYGIENE AND PARASITOLOGY. 
| By GILBERT E. BROOKE, M.A. L.R.C.P. D.P.H. In leather, Pocket Size 
{ (Griffin's Medical Pocket Book Series, new volume), 12s. 6d. net. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


IRON, The Metallurgy of. By Prof. Tnomas Turner, A.R.S.M. 
F.LC. Third Edition, Revised throughout and with over 100 new pages and many 
new Plates. 16s. net. 

LEATHER TRADES’ CHEMISTRY. By S. R. Trotman, M.A. 
F.LC. Fully illustrated. In large 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

DICTIONARY OF SPANISH AND SPANISH - AMERICAN 
MINING, METALLURGICAL AND ALLIED TERMS, By EDWARD 
HALSE, A. RS. M. Illustrated. In crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

VALVES AND VALVE-GEARING. By Cuaries Hurst. Fifth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 


TELEGRAPHIC SYSTEMS, and other Notes. By Arruur 
CROTCH, of the Engineer-in-Chief’s Dept., G.P.O. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


HARBOUR ENGINEERING, The Principles and Practice 
of. By BRYSSON CUNNINGHAM. Profusely illustrated. In large 8vo, 16s. net. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING FOR’ BEGINNERS. By 
R. 8S. MCLAREN. With 105 Illustrations. In crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MINING GEOLOGY. A Text-Book for Mining Students and Miners. 
od Prof. — F.G.S. M.Inst.M.M. Second Edition, Revised. Fully 
illustrated. 63 








OTHER REC 


PRESENT-DAY SHIPBUILDING. For Shipyard Students, Ships’ 
Officers, and Engineers. By THOS. WALTON. Profusely illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


ROAD-MAKING AND MAINTENANCE, A Practical Treatise. 
By THOS. AITKEN, A.M. Inst.C.E. Second Edition. 21s. net. 


PRACTICAL CALCULATIONS FOR ENGINEERS. By C. E. 
LARARD, A.M. Inst.C.E., and H. A. GOLDING, A.M.Mech.E. Cloth, 68. net. 


ENGLISH-SPANISH AND SPANISH-ENGLISH SEA TERMS | 
AND PHRASES. By Flect-Paymaster GRAHAM HEWLETT. 3s. 6d. net. 


MEDICAL ETHICS. By Rosert Saunpsy, M.D. M.Se. LL.D. 


Second Edition, Reset on Large Page, 7s. 6d. net. 


BREWING, The Principies and Practice of. By W. J. Sykes, 
M.D., and A. R. LING, F.LC. Third Edition. Cloth, 21s. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF FLIGHT. By Herserr Cuatiey, B.Sc. 


Fully illustrated. In large 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

MARINE ENGINEERING. Comprising the Designing, Construction, 
aud Working of Marine Machinery. By A. E. SEATON, M.Inst.C.E. M.I.Mech.E., 
&c. Sixteenth Edition. 21s. net. 


PETROL MOTORS AND MOTOR-CARS. By F. SrrickLanp. 
Fully illustrated. In large 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 


SHAFT-SINKING IN DIFFICULT CASES. By G. Riemer. 
Translated by J. W. BROUGH, A.M.Inst.C.E. 10s. 6d. net. 


PEAT: ITS USE AND MANUFACTURE. By P. R. Bairitne 
and F, T. GISSING. Fully illustrated. 6s, net. 


LOCOMOTIVE COMPOUNDING AND SUPER - HEATING. 
By J. F. GAIRNS. Illustrated. In large 8vo, 83. 6d. net. 





ENT WORKS. 


THERMO-DYNAMIC PRINCIPLES OF ENGINE DESIGN. 
By LIONEL M. HOBBS. In large 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

|'THEORY OF THE STEAM TURBINE. By ALexanper Jupr. 

With 252 Illustrations. In cloth, 15s. net. 

| LECTURES ON THE MARINE STEAM TURBINE. By Prot. 
J. HARVARD BILES, M.Inst.M.A. In large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

THE SYNTHETIC DYESTUFFS, and the intermediate 
Products from which they are derived. By J. C. CAIN, D.Se., and J. F. 

} THORPE, Ph.D. 16s. net. 

| PAPER TECHNOLOGY. The Manufacture, Physical Properties, and 

| Chemical Constituents of Paper and Paper-Making Fibres. By R. W. SINDALL, 

| F.C.S. 12s. 6d. net. 

| GLUE, GELATINE, and their allied Products. By Tuos. 

LAMBERT. Illustrated. In large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

| 


CALCAREOUS CEMENTS, their Nature, Preparation, and 
Uses. By G. R. REDGRAVE, A.I.C.E., and CHAS. SPACKMAN, F.C.S. Second 
Edition. 15s, net. 

| CLAYWORKERS’ HANDBOOK. With 30 Iustrations. In crown 
8vo, handsome cloth, 6s. net. 

| MINING LAW OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Cuartzs J. 

ALFORD, F.G.S. M.Inst.M.M. In crown 8vo, cloth, 88. 6d. net. 

| TESTING EXPLOSIVES, New Methods of. By C. E. BicHen, 

| and AXEL LARSEN, M.Inst.C.E. With 4 Full-Page and 4 folding Plates. I: 1 

| medium 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 

| GENERAL FOUNDRY PRACTICE. By A. McWiriiam, A.R.S.M., 
and PERCY LONGMUIR. Fully illustrated. 15s. net. 


| ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. ByG. Grossmann, 
M.A. PhD. F.C, ant Preface by Sir WM. RAMSAY, K.C.B. 33. 6d. net. 





A FULL AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 











London: -CHARLES GRIFFIN & 


CO., Luuren, Exeter Street, Strand. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS » | CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON’S 
' : HARPERS NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 
x oe PUBLISHED. Just published, > either ow ft cloth portfolio or bound in 
With Portraits and Maps. 14s, net. M AGAZ I N E PORTFOLIO. OF “MEA y SURED DRAW- 
MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL | FRR Gee att cites Gritie Deserta 


Sir HENRY NORMAN 


BY 
Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. 
Author of ‘The Protected Princes of India,’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “WATERLOO 
LIBRARY.” 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ADAM GRIGSON. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, 


Author of ‘ Peter’s Mother,’ &c. 


ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF 
sscoxn TO-DAY, 7.5% 


EDITION. net. 
Its Teachings and its Aims ex:mined. 
By the Right Hon. 
H. 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ A book which deserves and which 
we hope to see attain, the very widest circulation.’ 


BRITISH 
SOCIALISM: 


An Examination of its Doctrines, Policy, 
Aims, and Practical Proposals. 


By J. ELLIS BARKER, 


Author of ‘Modern Germany,’ ‘The Rise and 
Decline of the Netherlands,’ &c. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Daily Mail.—“‘ No review could do justice to this admir- 
xble book ; the reader should buy or borrow it and study 


it for himself.” 
NEW 6- NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE ALIEN SISTERS 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER, 
Author of ' The Difficult Way,’ ‘ Brownjohn’s,’ &c. 
Morning Post.—" Mrs. Dearmer has writtena remarkable 
hook, full of many passages of real beauty, showing great 
powers of observation and insight, and enriching our affec- 
tions with two or three sympathetic studies of really good 
men and women.’ 


DAN. RIACH: SOCIALIST 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MISS MOLLY.’ 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 
WRGOTH. Chops. XXIIL-XXV. 
Castle. 

A FRIEND OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 
THE BOOK ON THE TABLE. By Virginia Stephen. 
MR. GLADSTONE AT OXFORD, 1890. By C. R. L. F. 
A MEMORY OF SEVILLE. By Ian Malcolm. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF THE POOR LAW. 
Henrietta ©. Barnett. 


REGINA’S PATH IS CROSSED. By Dorothea Deakin. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN CARNE. By J. Churton 
Collins. 


THE LONG ARM. By Bernard Capes. 


AT LARGE. X. OUR LACK OF GREAT MEN. By 
Arthur C. Benson. 














Small demy 8vo, 











By Agnes and Egerton 


By Mrs. 


CATHERINE’S CHILD. Chaps. VIIL-IX. By Mrs. 
Henry de la Pasture. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 


15, Waterloo Place, &.W. 





Unrivalled for the varied 
attractiveness of its Contents. 


APRIL NUMBER 


Contains among other items :— 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S GREAT SERIAL, 
THE TESTING OF DIANA MALLORY. 
MARJORIE BOWEN’S STORY. 
(Author of ‘The Viper of Milan’) 
A PRINCESS OF KENT. 
HOW THE BRAIN WORKS. 
By Dr. E. A. AYERS. 
HENRY JAMES’S SHORT SERIAL. 
JULIA BRIDE. 
JUSTUS MILES FORMAN’S 
Complete Story. GREATER LOVE. 
ELLEN GLASGOW’S CONTRIBUTION. 
THE IMMORTAL. 
THE COURTYARDS OF PARIS. 
By VANCE THOMPSON, 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE’S 
THE WAY OF A DREAM. 
H. W. NEVINSON’S ARTICLE, 
THE CHURCH OF ARARAT. 
NORMAN DUNCAN’S 


Newfoundland Story. THE SURPLUS. 


Illustrated throughout. 
HARPER & BROTHERS’ 





NEW BOOKS. 
BERTRAND OF BRITTANY. 
By WARWICK DEEPING, 6s. 


Author of ‘A Woman’s War.’ 
Typically medizval in wild adventure. 


THE BARRIER. Illustrated. 


By Rev. E. BEACH, 6s. 


(Shortly. 


Author of ‘Spoilers of the North.’ (Shortly. 
A buoyant, bracing story of Alaska. 
FENNEL AND RUE. _ tistratea 
By W. D. HOWELLS, (Shortly. 


Authorof ‘ Between the Dark and the Daylight.’ 
Based on a curiously interesting literary episode. 


KING SPRUCE. Illustrated. 


By HOLMAN DAY, 6s. 
Author of ‘Squire Phin.’ [Shortly 


An exciting story of the vast American timber 
districts. 


WORLDS IN THE MAKING: 


The Evolution of the Universe. 
Illustrated. (Shortly. 
By Prof. SVANTE ARRHENIUS. 6s. 
Translated by Dr. H. BORNS. Post free 6s. 4d. 


MEMOIRS OF A 
RUSSIAN GOVERNOR. iow ready. 


By Prince SERGE D. URUSSOV. 6s. 
‘*Unbiassed, and unvarnished by sensationalism.” 
Morning Post. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
45, Albemarle Street, London, Ww. 





of the Buildings, by C. H. REILLY, M.A., and 
PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, respectively Roscoe 
Professor and Lecturer in the Univ ersity of Liverpool. 
Containing a complete External Survey of the followin ee 
with detail — to a large scale :—The Bank of En, Castle 

Street, M igy es lates—Bronze Internal Doors, 8t. ont Hall, 

Liverpool, 1 Plate—St. Paul's Church, Liverpool, 5 Plates—The Queen 

Anne Block, Greenwich Palace, 3 Plates—Morden College, Black- 

——_. 7 Plates—The University Library. Copnbescige, 3 Plates—The 
reen in the Chapel, Lincoln College, Oxford, 2 Plates—The Palace 

> the Petit Trianon, Versailles, Courtyard Details, 1 Plate—Palazzo 
vilacqua, Verona, 1 Plate—Porta Nuova, Verona, 3 Plates—Speke 

Hall, Lancashire, 6 Plates—Porta Palio, Verona, 5 Piates. 

Just published, and aang Edition, 
"OF 8vo, 218. net. 

OIL FIELDS F RUSSIA AND THE 
RUSSIAN PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. A 
Practical Handbook on the Exploration, Exploitation, 
and Management of Russian Oi Properties. Including 
Notes on the Origin of Petroleum in Russia, a Descrip- 
tion of the Theory and Practice of Liquid Fuel, and a 
Translation of the Rules and Regulations concerning 
Russian Oil Properties. By A. BEEBY THOMPSON, 
A.M.LM.E. With numerous Illustrations and Photo- 
graphic Plates. 


Just published, =m, ae Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
108. 6d. net. 

WIRELESS TELEPHONY IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. By ERNST RUHMER. Trans- 
lated from the German by JAMES ERSKINE.- 
MURRAY, D.Se., F.R.S.E, M.LE.E. With an 
Appendix by the Translator. 


Demy 8vo, 330 pages, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 

A HANDBOOK OF WIRELESS TELE- 
GRAPHY: its Theory and Practice. For the 
Use of Electrical Engineers, Students, and Operators. 
By JAMES ERSKINE-MURRAY, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 
M.LE.E. 

THE crown 8vo, 328 pages, 233 1 OF DY My 6d. n 

CONSTRUC TION OF D AMOS. 
bee ho and Direct Current. ¥ ry Text-Book 
for Students, Engineer-Constructors, and Electricians- 
in-Charge. y TYSON SEWELL, A.M.LE.E., Lec- 
turer and Demenstenher in Electrical Engineering at 
the Polytechnic, Regent Street, London, Author of 
‘The Elements of Electrical Engineering.’ 


Medium 8vo, 45 STE es, 400 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. n' 
MODERN’ STEAM ENGINEERING IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. An entirely New 
Work for Steam Users, Electricians, Firemen, and 
Engineers. By GARDNER D. HISCOX, M.E. With 
Chapters on Electrical Engineering by NEWTON 
HARRISON, E.E. 


Medium 8vo, 482 pages, 700 Illustrations, 16s. net. 

PUNCHES, DIES, AND TOOLS FOR 
MANUFACTURING IN PRESSES. A Cyclo- 
pedia of Die-Making, Punch-Making, Die-Sinking, 
and Sheet Metal Working. By JOSE SH V. WOOD- 
WORTH. 


Medium 8vo, 424 Eke 315 ges, 315 Illustrations, 12s. net. 
MODERN AMERICAN LATHE PRAC- 
TICE. An entirely New Work on the Origin, Develop- 
ment, and Design of the American Lathe. By OSCAR 
E. PERRIGO, M. _ oes 


Crown 8vo, 1, 20 pages, 1.0 1,000 Illustrations, 8s. 
THE ENGINEER’S YEAR-BOOK FOR 
1908. (Revised to Date and wg Comprising 
Formule, Rules, Tables, Data, and Memoranda in 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Marine, and Mine 
4 ineering. yy H. R. KEMPE, M.Inst.C.E., 
E.E., Electrician to the Post Office, formerly 
Principat Staff Engineer, Engineer-in-Chief’s Office, 
G.P.O., London. 


Demy 8vo, 340 pages, numerous s Illustrations, 128. 6d. net. 
CHEMISTRY OF GAS MANUFACTURE. 
A Practical Manual for the Use of Gas Engineers, Gas 
Managers, and Students. By HAROLD M. ROYLE, 
Chief Chemical Assistant a at the Beckton Gasworks. 


ss, 128. 6d. n 


Medium 8vo, 370 Fi 
SOLUBILITIES od INORGANIC AND 
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Our First Ambassador to China: an 
Account of the Life of George, Earl of 
Macartney. By Helen H. Robbins. 
(John Murray.) 


TuE most interesting and valuable part of 
this biography of the Earl of Macartney, 
the first and only holder of the title, is 
the hitherto unpublished journal of his 
embassy to China, which occupies nearly 
half the volume. If to this are added 
the copious extracts from his correspond- 
ence from the various parts of the world 
where he served his country with much 
ability and great honour to himself, it 
may be said that the present work is to 
a large extent autobiographical. Mrs. 
Robbins, sister of Mr. C. G. Macartney of 
Lissanoure, the Earl’s representative, has 
wisely allowed the chief person concerned 
to tell in his own language the story of his 
public life. We thus obtain a much 
more intimate and picturesque account 
of one who took a considerable part in 
the affairs of his time than was furnished 
in Sir John Barrow’s ‘ Memoir ’ published 
just a century ago. 

Lord Macartney was not merely a man 
of marked ability and considerable achieve- 
ment, but was also, in respect of probity 
and a fine sense of honour, far ahead of 
the majority of his contemporaries. 
Throughout his official career he con- 
sistently refused to avail himself of any 
of the illicit means of increasing his salary 
then in vogue, and this abnegation was 
as conspicuous at the beginning of his 
public service as at its close. During 
his mission to St. Petersburg he rejected 
the emoluments which it was the custom 
to appropriate, and, to use his own 
words, “sustained my character by in- 
volving myself in a debt of 6,000/.” 





On leaving Madras he sent in a full list 
of the presents he had received, all of 
which he had placed to the credit of the 
East India Company in the public 
treasury ; and during his Chinese mission 
there is more than one reference to the 
care he took in seeing that the funds at 
his disposal were in no case misapplied. 
Two instances of this scrupulous vigilance 
may be mentioned. The immense present 
of rice given to him by the ruler of 
Annam when he anchored in Turon Bay 
was sent by his orders to the Company’s 
granary at Macao; and on his return 
from Peking he handed over to the 
Company’s chief agent the presents that 
had not been distributed in China. Such 
exactness in the regulation of accounts 
was extremely rare in those days, and in 
India it was altogether unknown. It 
explains to a great extent his refusal of 
the Governor-Generalship in 1785 in 
succession to Warren Hastings, and indeed 
there are several passages in which he 
criticizes the state of Anglo-Indian society 
in no measured terms. He saw clearly 
that the system of governing India 
would have to be changed, and that it was 
impossible for a commercial company to 
exercise sovereign power indefinitely with 
due regard for the interests of the subject 
people and the reputation of the Empire. 

There can be no doubt that but for 
bad health, arising from frequent severe 
attacks of gout, Lord Macartney would 
have made a wider reputation than he 
did as an administrator. He was exceed- 
ingly ambitious, and in one of his letters 
admitted that “I may, and probably 
do, entertain a higher opinion of myself 
than any one else does”; but on more 
than one occasion an attack of illness 
intervened to prevent his acceptance of 
tempting offers made by the Government 
oftheday. This explains how it happened 
that his excellent work in the West Indies 
and Madras never brought him the higher 
reward (except in the matter of titles) 
on which he might have counted, and 
that his chief claim to fame rests on his 
embassy to China. Lord Macartney was a 
born diplomatist, and as a young man he 
developed his natural talent by making 
the grand tour, and stopping long enough 
in the principal countries to master their 
languages. When he was only twenty- 
seven he was sent, as Sir George Macartney, 
to St. Petersburg on a special mission, and 
gained the heart of the Empress Catherine 
by his well-turned compliments. Never- 
theless he fully recognized that the 
civilization of Russia was then mainly 
on the surface, and in a comparison he 
instituted thirty years later between the 
cultured Russian and the cultured Chinese 
he awarded the palm to the latter. 

Lord Macartney, then, will live in 
history chiefly as our first Ambassador 
to China. Mrs. Robbins seems to think 
that this embassy is generally regarded as 
a failure, but such is not the case. The 
embassy itself was a remarkable success, 
and in the Chinese annals the Macartney 
mission is spoken of as one exceeding in 
splendour and importance any that had 
up to that period reached the Chinese 





Court. That it did not effect any radical 
change in the relations between China 
and England is to be explained by other 
causes, among which not the least was 
the war with the Goorkhas after their 
invasion of Tibet, when the Chinese 
pronounced us to be the allies and sup- 
porters of the robbers who had just plun- 
dered Teshu Lumbo. Lord Macartney 
got to the Court of the great Emperor 
Khien Lung at Jehol, beyond the Wall ; 
he resided in Imperial palaces in Peking 
and Yuen Min Yuen; and he skilfully 
and successfully evaded the Chinese 
demands that he should perform the 
ignominious kotow ceremony. The pas- 
sages in which he describes the suc- 
cessive efforts of the Chinese officials 
to bring him to his knees are model lessons 
of the way in which a persistent demand 
may be evaded by quiet courtesy and a 
sense of humour. Had Lord Amherst 
acted on similar lines in 1816, he might 
have achieved equal success, instead 
of journeying to Peking merely to turn 
back again. The following is Lord Mac- 
artney’s account of his first interview 
with the Emperor :— 


*“* He [Khien Lung] was seated in an open 
palanquin carried by sixteen bearers, 
attended by a number of officers bearing 
flags, standards, and umbrellas, and as he 
passed we paid him our compliment by 
kneeling on one knee, whilst all the Chinese 
made their usual prostrations. As soon as 
he had ascended the throne I came to the 
entrance of the tent, and holding in both 
my hands a large gold box enriched with 
diamonds in which was enclosed the King’s 
letter, I walked deliberately up, and, 
ascending the side steps of the throne, 
delivered it into the Emperor’s own hands, 
who, having received it, passed it to the 
Minister, by whom it was placed on the 
cushion....We then descended from the 
steps of the throne, and sat down upon 
cushions at one of the tables on the Emperor’s 
left hand....The Emperor sent us several 
dishes from his own table....He gave to 
each of us with his own hands a cup of 
warm wine....His manner is dignified, 
but affable and condescending, and _ his 
reception of us has been very gracious and 
satisfactory. He is a very fine old gentle- 
man, still healthy and vigorous, not having 
the appearance of a man of more than sixty. 
....The commanding feature of the cere- 
mony was that calm dignity, that sober 
pomp of Asiatic greatness, which European 
refinements have not yet attained....Thus 
have I seen ‘ King Solomon in all his glory.’ 
I use this expression as the scene recalled 
perfectly to my memory a puppet show of 
that name which I recollect to have seen in 
my childhood, and which made so strong 
an impression on my mind that I then 
thought it a true representation of the 
highest pitch of human greatness and felicity.” 


Lord Macartney’s comments on the 
state of China are full of shrewdness, 
and many of them possess almost as much 
force as when they were written. He 
notices the class distinction between the 
Manchus and Chinese, and the exceptional 
favour shown by the Emperor to the 
former; and he is of opinion that this 
is only a transitory condition of things, 
and that sooner or later the Chinese must 
recover the upper hand. In the last 
century events have moved in this 
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direction, and are moving now more 
rapidly than ever. Manchu privileges 
have been curtailed or have disappeared, 
and nearly all the viceroys to-day are 
Chinese. Lord Macartney did not conceal 
his view that the Chinese were far more 
friendly to foreigners than the Tartars. 
In connexion with British interests in 
China he dilates on our advantages over 
the Catholic nations trading there, 
because we have no missionaries with us 
and leave the religion of the country 
strictly alone. This advantage, if it 
was one, can no longer be claimed. 
Lord. Macartney’s view seems corroborated 
by Prince Kung’s declaration in 1870: 
‘**Take away your missionaries and your 
opium, and we shall have no quarrels.” 
Lord Macartney anticipated the occupa- 
tion of Hongkong by fifty years when he 
strongly advocated an English station at 
the mouth of the Canton river. Finally, 
his advice to our merchants and traders 
to learn Chinese, and dress more in 
character with the people themselves, is 
excellent. It is a most serious reflection 
on our national capacity that commerce is 
still carried on in “‘ the broken gibberish ” 
we call “ Pidgin ’’ English. 

Mrs. Robbins has done her part of the 
work exceedingly well, and her comments 
are judicious and reasonable. She gives 
some interesting particulars of the first 
of the Macartneys who went, in the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century, 
to Belfast from Auchinleck in Kirkeud- 
brightshire — “‘ Black” George, “ sove- 
raigne”’ of Belfast, and one of the chief 
founders of its prosperity. A striking 
portrait of him in armour is included 
from the collection at Lissanoure, be- 
sides several portaits of the Earl from 
his youth to the period following his 
return from China. Of some of these it is 
difficult to believe that they can relate 
to the same person; but that is an 
arraignment of the painter rather than 
the painted. In conclusion it need only 
be said that Mrs. Robbins has rendered 
her distinguished kinsman adequate 
justice, and she has thus contributed to 
preserve his memory as a good and 
capable servant of the State. 





Modern Egypt. By the Earl of Cromer. 
2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


(SECOND NOTICE.) 


Lorp CroMER begins his book with a 
survey of the financial conditions which 
from 1876 compelled foreign intervention 
in Egypt. Although he was _ himself 
a Commissioner of the Debt from 1877 
to 1879, and one of the two Controllers 
from 1879 to the summer of 1880, his part 
was necessarily subordinate, and during 
the whole of the Arabi revolt he 
was absent in India. We may therefore 
regard this part of the book as less im- 
portant than the later pages, which deal 
with a period when Lord Cromer was not 
only continuously on the spot, but was 
also given something like the ‘‘ masterful 
hand of a Resident” foreshadowed in 
Lord Dufferin’s celebrated dispatch. The 





earlier section, however, is full of interest. 
Lori Cromer does not weary his readers 
by repeating too much of the oft-told 
story of the Egyptian debt and the devices 
for dealing with it. He gives the 
main points, and he adds some personal 
opinions and impressions, such as @ 
sketch of the Khedive Ismail and 
a warm testimony to Sir Auckland 
Colvin’s courage and ability. The 
opinions of so acute and well-informed 
a statesman, even when not on the scene, 
are of great value; and Lord Cromer’s 
views on the part played by Gambetta 
in producing the catastrophe in Egypt, 
the sincerity and stupidity of Arabi, 
and the genuinely national sentiment 
which moved parallel to the military 
insurrection, and might with better 
management have been kept separate 
and used with advantage, are penetrating. 
“It is curious,” he remarks, ‘‘ to observe 
how heartily the French Government 
worked to bring about the solution which 
eventually occurred, and which probably 
was more distasteful to them than any 
other, namely, a British occupation of 
Egypt ”; whilst the English Government 
was all the time, in a hesitating fashion, 
supporting the idea of a Turkish occupa- 
tion. Professing to stand apart from 
any “strong party tie,” Lord Cromer 
criticizes the “ vacillation ” of Gladstone’s 
second Administration. ‘‘The duty of 
a Government,” he writes, ‘‘is to lead, 
especially as regards foreign affairs, 
and to stand criticism even, when 
matters of the first importance are con- 
cerned, at the risk of bringing about its 
own downfall.” He lays ‘the main 
responsibility for the British occupation ” 
upon the Liberal Government, and attacks 
Gladstone’s defence of the lamentable 
neglect to land a military force after the 
bombardment of Alexandria :— 

“It is difficult to conceive the frame of 
mind of any one who considers that firing 
several thousand shot and shell into Egyptian 
forts did not involve an ‘assumption of 
authority,’ whereas landing some men to 
prevent a populous city from being burrt 
to the ground did involve such an assump- 
tion. These technicalities, which are only 
worthy of a special pleader, were the bane 
of the British Government in dealing with 
the Egyptian question during Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry.” 

Lord Cromer is also severe on Gladstone 
for permitting the Hicks expedition, 
which was no doubt the original cause 
of much trouble; for it is his opinion 
that had General Hicks been for- 
bidden to leave Khartum, that city need 
never have fallen to the Mahdi. The 
British Government declined to offer 
any opinion on the subject, and so General 
Hicks was allowed to take his own course 
—the course of a brave soldier. That 
they “had no sufficient warning” of 
coming disaster, however, does not mean 
that they had no warning. The Euro- 
peans who entertained the unfortunate 
general on his leaving for Khartum mostly 
thought that “ poor Hicks had been sent 
to his death.” 

There was undoubtedly great difference 
of opinion as to the possibility of the 





success of Hicks. The British Agency 
at Cairo was cognizant of the tele- 
grams from Hicks, which came through 
Col. Stewart, at that time Acting British 
Consul at Khartum, addressed to Baker 
Pasha at the British Agency, although 
intended for the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Egyptian army (Sir Evelyn Wood). 
Lord Dufferin not only shared the belief 
of the regular advisers of the British 
Government in the possibility of success, 
but also explained after the disaster the 
reasons which had led him to expect an 
opposite result. The report from Sir 
Evelyn Wood on August 31st, 1883, that 
no British troops were wanted, and that 
the Egyptian army could be safely “ left 
responsible,” except so far as officers 
were to be allowed to volunteer, seems 
to show that he also was not alarmed. 
When Sir Evelyn Baring was sent out he 
was instructed to report on this very 
point, at the moment when Hicks marched 
forward into the desert. This shows that 
the Home Government must have doubted 
the soundness of the official advice they 
had received—to abstain from _interfer- 
ence by a veto. All advisers concurred 
in the opinion, given after the Hicks 
disaster, that Egypt must be made to 
evacuate the Sudan, while the British 
Government undertook to defend Egypt 
at Wady Halfa. 

The part of the book which will attract 
most attention is that concerning the 
abandonment and reconquest of the 
Sudan. The subject occupies one-third 
of the whole work, and nearly 200 pages 
are filled with the Gordon mission. This 
may seem a disproportionate allotment 
of space, but probably Lord Cromer felt 
that here he was on his defence, and 
accordingly resolved to treat it exhaus- 
tively. No doubt there was, and perhaps 
still is, a popular impression that the 
** Baring ” of Gordon’s ‘ Journals ’ did not 
sufficiently support Gordon at Khartum. 
As to supporting all Gordon’s requests, 
when it is understood that that impulsive 
officer was in the habit of showering 
contradictory telegrams upon the British 
Agent, and that he advocated as many as 
five different policies in the course of the 
first month of his mission, it will be 
evident that compliance with every sug- 
gestion was impossible. Lord Cromer 
says he did his best to sift the mass of 
telegrams and extract the essential com- 
mon-factor ; and he certainly did a service 
to Gordon in begging Lord Granville not 
to lay too much stress on apparent con- 
tradictions, but to support what seemed 
to be the more permanent and reasoned 
conclusions. At the same time there is 
a good deal in the tone of this part of 
the book which will pain many readers. 
It is obvious that Lord Cromer wishes 
to write generously of a man whose noble 
qualities he repeatedly extols; never- 
theless the general impression produced is 
not one of generosity. No doubt Gordon 
gave him more trouble than all the inter- 
national complications and the Commis- 
sioners of the Debt and the native press 
put together, and it was hard to forgive 
the needless difficulties, the loss of lives 
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and money which this hapless mission 
begot. But the truth lies deeper than 
that. It lies in the essential lack of sym- 
pathy between two vividly opposed charac- 
ters. ‘‘ Officialism and enthusiasm ne 
se marient pas,” says Lord Cromer. “I 
have no confidence in opinions based 
on mystic feelings.” There we have the 
difference in a nutshell. Lord Cromer’s 
enthusiasms were not Gordon’s, and 
neither could understand the other. We 
are not sure that this had any vital 
influence on the tragic result. 

It is set forth in these pages that 
Lord Cromer twice opposed the send- 
ing of Gordon to the Sudan; but it 
does not appear clearly why, after the 
“little pressure upon Baring” referred 
to by Lord Granville in a letter to 
Gladstone, this opposition was with- 
drawn. Lord Cromer says it was because 
he found himself standing alone in his 
opinion of Gordon’s unfitness ; but surely 
this hardly accounts for his writing to 
Lord Granville that ‘‘ Gordon would be 
the best man,” “‘ I would rather have him 
than any one else.” It was a sudden, 
and, to our mind, unexplained volte-face ; 
and it was ‘‘a mistake,” says its author, 
“which I shall never cease to regret.” 
He thinks he would have preferred Col. 
Stewart, to whose shrewdness and cool 
judgment a just tribute is here paid. 

It is a little hard on Gladstone and 
Granville that Lord Cromer should de- 
scribe their “‘ vacillation’” when they 
no longer have a chance, even if in any 
case they would have taken it, of describ- 
ing his. It was in December, 1883, that 
Sir Evelyn Baring asked the Cabinet 
to send “‘an English officer of high 
authority to Khartum to withdraw the 
garrisons.”” We now know that the 
Cabinet were not aware of his previous 
refusal of Gordon, privately suggested 
by Granville. Lord Cromer knew the 
difficulties, for he pointed out that 
Egypt was forbidden by her Turkish 
charter to cede territory. He had pre- 
viously advised Downing Street and those 
who sent him to Egypt that it was im- 
possible to approve the attempt of the 
Egyptians to reconquer that Sudan which 
they were, he declared, wholly unfit to 
rule. In sending the news of the Hicks 
disaster Sir Evelyn Baring explained that 
Khartum must beyond doubt fall. He 
made no secret of this opinion to the 
Khedive, who shared it, and to the Khe- 
dive’s advisers, who did not; and he 
had already requested the British Govern- 
ment to tell the Egyptians that in no 
circumstances could they expect or receive 
British help in the Sudan. Thus it was 
that the Egyptian Government were 
forbidden to send, as they wished, Sir 
Evelyn Wood or any of his troops—their 
troops—to Khartum. At the beginning 
of December Sir Evelyn Baring had re- 
ported the opinion of the generals com- 
manding the British force and the Egyp- 
tian army, as well as of Baker Pasha, to be 
that Egypt must be forced to fall back to 
Wady Halfa. Lord Cromer now gives this 
among his “‘ Conclusions”: ‘“ In the first 


place it was a mistake to send any British 





official to Khartum.” It does not seem 
clear whether Sir Evelyn Baring had any 
one particularly in view in asking that an 
English officer of high authority should 
be sent out to superintend the evacuation 
of the Sudan. What the Cabinet had 
before them was, as is known from the 
Parliamentary Papers, the request of Sir 
Evelyn Baring above quoted, to which on 
the 16th of January he pressed for a reply. 
He still appeared as asking for the dis- 
patch of a British officer of distinction 
who was to conduct the retreat. 

One other point of criticism also con- 
cerns Gordon’s mission. It is here shown 
that Lord Cromer urged the Government, 
on April 14th, five months before Lord 
Wolseley’s army started, to prepare for a 
relief expedition. Were it fair to write 
of “‘ vacillation” in the case of policy 
admittedly difficult in a high degree, 
the changes of advice as to help to Gordon 
might be collected from Lord Cromer’s 
pages. His case is that the refusal of 
Zobeir meant an expedition. The first 
request of Gordon as to Zobeir was that 
the Home Government should issue an 
illegal order to arrest him and deport him 
to Cyprus. At the moment when this arbi- 
trary proposal was refused, the War Office 
and the Admiralty had already considered 
the possibility of relieving Khartum from 
Suakim. While the plan to be adopted 
was under discussion, at the end of 
January, Sir Evelyn Baring reported 
that Stewart and Gordon were both 
opposed to any suggestion of employing 
Zobeir in connexion with Gordon’s evacua- 
tion mission. In spite of the opposition 
of Lord Randolph Churchill, supported 
by the representative of the Conservative 
regular Opposition, the Hon. Robert 
Bourke, steps were taken at the beginning 
of February to reinforce the British 
troops on the Red Sea coast. At that 
time, and up to the middle of February, 
Sir Evelyn Baring continued to report 
in the strongest terms against the possi- 
bility of “sending Zobeir.” He pointed 
out that Pasha’s ‘deep resentment 
against Gordon,” and twice described 
the conversation between the two, with 
the repeated statement of the former, 
“You killed my son.” Lord Cromer’s 
change of opinion after the middle of 
February was so sudden that its suggestion 
caught up the dispatches from which the 
Government learnt that Zobeir, should he 
be sent to Khartum, would go there “ free 
to promote the slave trade” and “ very 
vindictive”’ against Gordon: “ Hates 
Gordon.” Lord Cromer now gives the 
third of his ‘‘ Conclusions” (it will be 
remembered that the first is that no one 
should have been sent) in these words :— 

‘“When once General Gordon had been 
sent he should have been left a free hand so 
long as he kept within the main lines of the 
policy which he was authorized to execute. 
It is....to be regretted that General Gordon 
was not allowed to employ Zobeir,” 


although “ any view held as to the pro- 
bable results of employing him must be 
conjectural.” The answer seems to be 
that Lord Cromer himself points out that 
Gordon never for a moment “ kept within 





the main lines of the policy,” and that 
Lord Cromer was the adviser, up to the 
moment of his sudden change in opinion, 
of the absolute refusal to Gordon of the 
“* free hand.” 

All through March the War Office, 
advised by Lord Wolseley, was for a 
Suakim expedition; while Lord North- 
brook pressed for a Nile expedition, 
likely, the Admiralty thought, to succeed, 
but impossible before “‘ high Nile ”’ allowed 
boats to pass the cataracts—impossible, 
that is, tillautumn. The Cairo dispatches, 
all through the period when the possi- 
bility of either the Suakim or the Nile 
expedition was under consideration by 
the military authorities, continued to 
state that Khartum could hold out suffi- 
ciently long to allow of the Nile plan 
of relief. It was probably not known 
at the time to any one except soldiers 
who did not pass on the proposals that 
Sir F. Roberts was confident in the success 
of an Indian relief expedition from 
Suakim. Few seem to have thought 
a Suakim-Berber march anything but a 
desperate venture. 

It is possible that Lord Cromer was not 
fully informed of military preparations, 
probably concealed from the Prime 
Minister, who, as we have learnt from 
recent memoirs, was opposed—and_per- 
haps alone opposed—to an expedition 
in the circumstances all but certain to 
occur. But there is a singular con- 
trast between the full statements con- 
tained in other portions of the volume, 
and the meagreness of the information 
as to the preparation for the river war. 
The British ‘‘ advance to Wady Halfa,”’ 
which we learn from Lord Cromer he 
stopped on April 8th, was in fact Lord 
Wolseley’s advance guard. The boats 
and the Canadian voyageurs at least 
must have been prepared at an earlier 
date than that of the Vote of Credit at 
the beginning of August; and the very 
maps needed for the Nile advance must 
have been in the hands of our officials 
at Cairo long before that date. Lord 
Cromer himself says that the military 
authorities differed as to the possibility 
of the Suakim-Berber route, and indicates 
the advice hostile to it given by the general 
in command of our forces in Egypt. The 
alternative was that adopted ; but, as our 
author says, this depended on the water, 
and all that could be done was to be “ready 
to move directly the water rises.” The 
point is whether the expedition was ready 
to move, or did move, as soon as the 
water permitted the boats to pass the 
cataracts ; and on this point Lord Cromer 
gives us no assistance. He indeed quotes a 
declaration made in Parliament in July 
to show that it had been decided at that 
time that there was to be “‘ no expedition.” 
But we imagine that long before that date 
everybody—unless perhaps the Prime 
Minister—thought the expedition pro- 
bable, except those who thought it certain. 
How painfully Lord Cromer still feels 
the whole tragic episode in an otherwise 
triumphant course of beneficent work may 
be judged from the words in which he lays 
the blame upon the Prime Minister :— 
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“The Nile expedition was sanctioned too 
late, and the reason why it was sanctioned 
too late was that Mr. Gladstone would not 
accept simple evidence of a plain fact, 
which was patent to much less powerful 
intellects than his own. Posterity has yet 
to decide on the services which Mr. Gladstone, 
during his long and _ brilliant career, 
rendered in other directions to the British 
nation, but it is improbable that the verdict 
of his contemporaries in respect to his con- 
duct of the affairs of the Soudan will ever 
be reversed. ‘Les fautes de lhomme 
puissant,’ said an eminent Frenchman, 

sont des malheurs publics.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s error of judgment in delaying too 
long the despatch of the Nile expedition 
left a stain on the reputation of England 
which it will be beyond the power of either 
the impartial historian or the partial apolo- 
gist to efface.” 


It is a relief to turn from the chapters 
on the Sudan, in spite of the crowning 
success won after long years of arduous 
preparation, and to read the brilliant 
survey of modern Egypt. The “ Land of 
Paradox” has never been revealed in 
a more searching light. The various 
nationalities that make up the popula- 
tion, their chief leaders, notable muftis, 
sheykhs, Prime Ministers, Mohammedans, 
Copts, young Turko-Egyptians and old 
conservative Turks, Syrians, and Ar- 
menians, pass across the illuminating 
pages, and we gain a remarkable insight 
into the tangled problems with which 
the British representative had to deal. 
Lord Cromer always writes temperately, 
but he does not care to conceal his decided 
opinions. He has no belief in ‘ modern- 
ism” in Islam, and he thinks it will 
be a long time before Egyptians can re- 
place Europeans. The former may equal 
the latter in technical capacity, for they 
are essentially a nation of imitators, 
but for the influential posts something 
more is needed, and that is found in 
English “ character.’ Lord Cromer de- 
plores the effects of French training on 
the Europeanized Egyptians, since it 
tends to rigid departmentalism, to the 
worship of the procés-verbal, rather than to 
a sense of individual responsibility. Such 
men would not do what Sir C. Scott 
Moncrieff boldly did, who spent a quarter 
of a million on necessary irrigation works 
whilst all the diplomacy of Europe was 
debating whether it could legally be spent. 
The Briton’s way of cutting Gordian knots 
is especially dear to Lord Cromer, and no 
one knew better how to cut them. 





The Admiralty of the Atlantic : an Enquiry 
into the Development of German Sea 
Power, Past, Present, and Prospective. 
By Percival A. Hislam. (Longmans 
& Co.) 


WE have seldom met with a book dealing 
with difficult and interesting topics in 
which matter of real value was more 
closely. mingled with inadequate stuff 
than in the volume before us. We are 


inclined, however, to forgive the author 
any faults for such pages as that in which 
he draws, from many indications, the 
obviously correct inferences as to a change 





in German policy and incidentally puts 
“the submarine” in what still appears 
to us its right place for this country. 
Mr. Hislam’s opinion—backed by much 
sound argument, and, as we think, proof— 
is that Germany’s policy is now directed 
in her marine, as at one time only in her 
army, to the offensive. From this fact 
follows “ lack of interest in the submarine 
...-about as useful to a virile naval power 
as the discarded Brennan torpedo.” The 
author, indeed, adds that when the sub- 
marine becomes capable of offensive 
action upon the enemy’s coast he may 
grow to favour it. He will be met by 
the reply that the French have used at 
Brest their Cherbourg submarine flotilla, 
and that we, according to the present 
Board of Admiralty, have “gone one 
better,” in using at Rosyth our own 
submarines from a Channel base. The 
latter statement, though semi-officially 
made, we confess we do not believe, and 
we are far from thinking that the second- 
hand confidence displayed by Sir John 
Fisher, through Admiral Bacon, in our 
submarines, as superior to those of France, 
is justified. Nevertheless, French sub- 
marine progress is known both to Whitehall 
and to Berlin to be the subject of much 
exaggeration. Weare glad that Mr. Hislam 
returns to the sounder doctrine of the 
Admiralty under Mr. Goschen, whose policy 
on this point is, we think, as yet less out 
of date than in other respects with regard 
to which we differ from our author. 

A subject on which Mr. Hislam supplies 
facts new to the general reader concerns the 
German gun. Perhaps the weakest of all 
points in the armour of the present Board 
of Admiralty is revealed by the doubt 
whether the German 11-inch gun is not as 
good as the 12-inch gun with which all 
our newest ships are armed. The heaviest 
of our 12-inch guns is about 10 tons 
heavier than the heaviest of the German 
1l-inch guns; and, if it be true that the 
German weapon is superior, the advantage 
obtained by Germany is considerable. 
We have, however, some doubt whether 
the figures printed by the author, without 
remark, explanation, or ‘“ authorities,” 
are accurate. 

The elaborate argument of Mr. Hislam 
with regard to Rosyth, docks, and bases 
is full of interest, but also of contradictions 
which deprive it of high value. To our 
own positions in the Channel he opposes 
with justice, as we think, the objection 
that 
“any fleet west of the Straits of Dover 
would, in the event of a sudden outbreak of 
hostilities, run the risk of losing no small 
proportion of its strength through mines and 
torpedo and submarine attack.’ 


In other parts of his chapters on these 
subjects he ceases, when convenient to 
his argument, to take account of floating 
mines. Indeed, he uses them as the 
Japanese and Russians did in the war— 
without sufficient regard to who is blown 
up—in the first case, sailors ; in the second, 
writers only. Thus it is sometimes Mr. 
Hislam who suffers from his own con- 
troversial explosives. 

So, too, as regards the use of the Channel 





in time of war, as compared with the 


northern route. To this discussion Mr. 
Hislam has come somewhat freshly, as 
it seems to us, with an openness of mind 
that reveals want of acquaintance with 
the history of the subject. Lough Swilly 
was defended under the Naval Works 
Acts many years ago on the ground that 
it would form the rendezvous for the 
greater portion of our commercial shipping 
in time of war; the Channel being too 
dangerous for use. This was before the 
risk of floating mines had been generally 
admitted. Capt. Ottley had made inven- 
tions, and the French had made trials of 
similar mines at Cherbourg. Germany 
had hardly begun to construct mines, and 
no one had realized the extent to which 
they were likely to be employed in war. 
Mr. Hislam connects his arguments with 
an astounding belief that our supremacy 
over Germany is secure for many years on 
account of our existing predominance in 
tonnage of warships. But he is opposed to 
the “ all-big ” policy, and declares that the 
Dreadnought is altogether inferior as a 
fighting ship to our Lord Nelson class. 
He is an uncompromising adherent of 
the Custance view, now recognized, how- 
ever, by all the Admiralties to be out of 
date. Mr. Hislam appears to be un- 
acquainted with the modern doctrine as 
to the impossibility of combining the fire 
of 12-inch and 11-inch guns with that of 
the 92-inch or 6-inch classes, and the 
superiority of the former under almost 
all battle conditions. The argument, 
held secret here, has been published in the 
United States, and copied from America by 
France, where several debates on the 
subject of the highest value have taken 
place in both the Houses of the Legis- 
lature, and are shortly to be resumed. 

Mr. Hislam attaches too much import- 
ance to discussions as to the throttling 
of German trade in the event of war 
with us. No authority of weight can 
be quoted for any view except that 
adopted, indeed, by our author himself 
in at least one passage—that German 
shipping must be laid up until the British 
fleet is beaten from the seas. On the 
other hand, he seems to think, although 
here again he contradicts himself, that 
Germany will be unable to interfere in 
the event of war with the commercial use 
of the port of London: a curious example 
of misplaced confidence. 

Our author’s argument against the 
choice of Rosyth for eastern docks, and 
his preference for floating docks over more 
costly fixed constructions, is too technical 
for our pages. He is right in his statement 
on a matter where the public and the 
press have gone wrong in the last few days, 
and shows that Rosyth has hung fire, not 
for four years only, as suggested, but for 
seven. He names Mr. Haldane as having 
been present at a meeting called by Mr. 
Maxse, of The National Review, in the 
winter of 1901-2, at which the opinion 
of the Committee appointed by the 
Admiralty in March, 1900, in favour of 
“St. Margaret’s Hope” “leaked out.” 
Incidentally “the late Government” 
seems to be blamed for the initiation of 
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docks at Gibraltar. It was a previous 
Liberal Administration that gave the 
promise—at that time necessary, though 
international circumstances have left 
Gibraltar stranded for the present. 

A remark upon the subject of the Ger- 
man bluejackets suggests a line of inquiry 
not pursued. If it is the case, as the 
author thinks, that the Germans “are 
in all respects as good sailors as our own,”’ 
it would be interesting to know the extent 
to which they are still short-service men, 
as they all were up to a few years ago. 
The French have virtually dropped their 
inscription (and their system of reserves) 
for all skilled ratings, and we have always 
claimed that our fleet possesses a great 
superiority in our obstinate adherence to 
long service—never more marked than 
in Lord Tweedmouth’s latest speeches. 
Another simHarly tempting bypath is 
opened by the author’s attack upon “ the 
ludicrously inadequate land batteries of 
quick-firing guns by which the approaches”’ 
to some of our naval harbours are defended. 
A competent Committee has recently 
revised the armament of all these works, 
and, as far as matériel goes, we are inclined 
to rest happy in their reassuring opinion. 
What disturbs us more is the supply of 
gunners to be always present at the guns 
at night when political circumstances 
require it, and trained to make use of the 
delicate weapons by which access to the 
Forth Bridge and Rosyth, for example, 
is to be prevented. There is one company 
of regular R.G.A. at Leith; otherwise 
the defences are to be trusted to Territorial 
gunners, who can hardly be expected to 
sleep at the guns in perpetual readiness 
for “‘ a bolt from the blue.” 








Annali dell’ Islam. By Leone Caetani, 
Principe di Teano. Vol. II. (two parts). 
(Milan, Hoepli.) 

For generations the standard authority 

on Arabic history was the work of the 

Prince of Hamah. Abu-l-Fida was the 

hereditary ruler of one of the several 

principalities which divided amongst 
themselves the Syrian dominions of their 
common ancester Saladin; but he was 
more scholar than king, though “ Malik ” 
was his title, and fonder of his library 
and visits to the cultivated Court of his 
friend the Mamluk Sultan of Egypt than 
of maintaining a somewhat shadowy 

sovereignty in his native city. He was a 

laborious compiler, and his ‘ Annales 

Muslemici,’ with its Arabic text and inter- 

paged Latin version by Reiske, was long 

the “original” source for European 
historians of the Saracens. It was not 
in the least original, but, like many Arabic 
chronicles, a perfectly unabashed com- 
pilation from earlier historians, whose 
names were rarely cited. Its value 


remains unimpaired for its record of 
events contemporary or nearly contem- 
porary with the Prince its author, that is, 
for the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century ; but for all previous periods it 
has been superseded by the printing of the 
authorities from which it was compiled. 





The publication of the great ‘ Kamil’ of 
Ibn al-Athir by Tornberg cut the ground 
under Prince Abu-l-Fida’s feet by giving 
us the chief source of his ‘ Annals.’ The 
editing of the Arabic text of Tabari by 
Prof. de Goeje and a committee of scholars 
did the same supersessory work for Ibn 
al-Athir by printing the earliest of Arabic 
chroniclers,from whom the latter borrowed 
most of their material for the first three 
centuries of Mohammedan history. Other 
publications of early texts have brought 
us ever nearer to contemporary evidence, 
and we are no longer satisfied with the 
abridgment of a compilation with which 
our grandfathers had to be content. Texts 
and criticisms have multiplied enormously 
during the half-century which has passed 
since Tornberg rejoiced Arabic scholars 
by his edition of the ‘ Kamil,’ and the 
bibliographical apparatus of the modern 
historian of the Saracenic empire has 
grown to vast proportions. Libraries in 
every remote university, private collec- 
tions, and the manuscript treasures of 
mosques have been diligently searched, 
until there seems to be a reasonable con- 
viction that very little documentary 
evidence on the history of the Muslims 
has escaped notice, and that, if every- 
thing has not yet been published in the 
original text, at least the text is known, 
catalogued, and open to inspection. 

If this is correct, and the materials 
are really as complete, or very nearly as 
complete, as they will ever be, the most 
pressing need of the historian is such a 
digest or collection of all the existing 
facts—in due co-ordination, and subjected 
to proper criticism on modern methods— 
as will enable him to arrive at the probable 
truth among conflicting statements. It 
has fallen to an Italian prince to do for a 
far wider range of authorities, and on far 
sounder critical principles, what the 
Prince of Hamah tried to do, by a much 
cruder method, with such materials as he 
had under his hand six centuries ago. 
The Principe di Teano has devoted him- 
self for many years to the collection, 
comparison, and criticism of the whole 
mass of Arabic historical records, with a 
zeal, a perseverance, and a critical 
scholarship which leave nothing to be 
desired. As a pupil of Prof. Guidi, he 
possesses not only the necessary familiarity 
with Arabic, but also something of his 
master’s wide learning and daring freedom 
from accepted traditions. He takes, how- 
ever, nothing on trust, but examines each 
statement and authority with critical 
suspicion. Sometimes we think he is too 
incredulous, and is apt to reject a tradi- 
tion merely on the ground that there 
were motives for falsification, although 
such treatment is not proved. But 
this, at the worst, is to err on the right 
side. We may feel sure, at all events, 
that nothing is here set down which does 
not rest on the best evidence that can 
now be attained ; and when we read that 
the work has been done three times over, 
and has already taken ten whole years, 
we may be confident that the laborious 
author has left a very small margin for 
error. When, further, we find that the 











present double volume of nearly 1,250 pages 
(apart from the invaluable Index) covers 
but seven years, 628-634, we realize the 
colossal scale on which Principe di Teano 
has planned his monumental work. It is, 
indeed, a work unparalleled in Arabic 
historical scholarship, conceived on grand 
lines, and executed with unsparing in- 
dustry and remarkable penetration and 
grasp of all the conditions of the subject. 
To criticize it in detail would need a 
volume, and even then we feel that 
criticism would be drowned in admiration. 
We prefer the more gracious part of 
tendering our profound congratulations 
to the learned author on the successful 
achievement of so much as he has yet 
published of a priceless Thesaurus, and 
recording our earnest hope that he may 
be enabled to bring his prodigious labour 
to its intended close. At the same time 
we wonder who will live to see the end. 
The fifth volume, still in the dim future, 
is to bring the work up to about 700 a.p., 
that is, only half through the period of 
the Damascus caliphate. How long will 
it take to reach the fall of Bagdad in the 
middle of the thirteenth century? But 
qui vivra verra, and meanwhile each instal- 
ment that is printed is a definite and 
distinct contribution to historical research, 
independent of the rest, a presentment of 
all existing evidence bearing upon the 
period included in the volume. That is a 
gain to historians which is so far complete 
in itself that it will never have to be done 
over again. 

Prince di Teano’s plan has undergone 
some modification since the first volume 
appeared. Up to the tenth year after 
the Prophet’s flight to Medina, the 
memorable Hegira, the author views his 
work as in a sense introductory. The 
actual ‘ Annals ’ are regarded as beginning 
at the year 10, and here the new arrange- 
ment is adopted. The method of a 
continuous narrative, compiled from all 
the authorities, is abandoned in favour 
of a more precise statement of the evi- 
dence of each of them, duly referred 
to at the close of each paragraph, with 
the necessary critical comments and 
corrections appended in smaller type. 
This is undoubtedly the right way to deal 
with the materials. It may seem less 
readable, but it is far more authoritative 
and final than any attempt to weave the 
conflicting statements into a connected 
narrative. The critical notes, coming 
immediately after the original evidence, 
and not relegated to the end of the book, 
give the necessary corrections, and bring 
all the results of the researches of Euro- 
pean scholars to bear upon the subject. 
Prince di Teano seems to have collected 
an almost complete bibliographical appa- 
ratus, and very little that has been 
written by any Arabic scholar of 
authority has escaped him. We have 
thus, first, a complete statement— 
not in the ipsissima verba, but giving 
the full substance—of the original evidence 
of the Arabic chroniclers. Next we have 
critical notes dealing with the authenticity 
and value of these statements and the 
various theories held by scholars about 
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them. These two features constitute 
the essential and supreme character of 
the book. They give the student of 
Arabic history all the materials for a 
judgment, and all the important judg- 
ments of the best scholars on the materials. 

Besides these, the author has intro- 
duced a number of extremely interesting 
and learned excursus on various subjects 
intimately connected with the materials. 
These deal with such matters as the Arab 
method of warfare and Arab arms, 
the nature of the caliphate, the motives 
and character of the Saracen conquests, 
the causes of the decay of the Byzantine 
and the Sasanian empires, together with 
disquisitions on the last five years of 
Mohammed’s life, the character of the 
Prophet, the causes and results of the 
revolt of the tribes after his death, and 
so forth. To the general student of 
Eastern history these essays are perhaps 
the most interesting part of the volume ; 
they abound in brilliant suggestions and 
bold theories, which are redeemed from 
the charge of speculation, perhaps, by the 
solid array of learned argument which 
supports them. Especially noteworthy 
is the essay on the character of the Arab 
conquests, in which it is maintained that 
the motive was one of natural expansion, 
due to the hardship of life in Arabia— 
a motive long existent, but rendered 
possible of realization only when the 
repressing influences of Byzantium and 
Persia crumbled to weakness. The 
author holds that the Arabs were in 
reality a nation in decay; that they had 
been civilized and powerful ages before 
Mohammed’s time, but had been reduced 
to poverty by changes in the climate and 
productiveness of the soil ; and that their 
expansion was only a question of time and 
opportunity, whether Mohammed had 
preached Islam or not. Here he is on 
highly controversial ground, but that 
Islam was only one of several factors in 
the movement of the Arabs towards 
conquest is beyond doubt. We look 
forward to future volumes of this superb 
work with the greatest interest and con- 
fidence. No such history of the Moham- 
medan empire has ever before been 
attempted. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Duke’s Motto. By Justin H. 
McCarthy. (Methuen & Co.) 
In his dedication to M. Sardou, Mr. 
McCarthy makes it plain that he has 
adapted his romance from a play by him- 
self, which, again, has its origin in a creation 
by M.Sardou. The hero is one Lagardére, 
a notable swordsman in the reign of 
Louis XIIT., and he is excusably compared 
by Mr. McCarthy to D’Artagnan. The 
story, a8 may be imagined from its sources, 
is frankly theatrical; but the author 
does his part so ardently and zealously 
that the reader is carried from episode 
to episode on a tide of interest. Mr. 
McCarthy’s spirit is as unflagging as his 
hero’s ; and the culmination is at once in- 
genious and dramatic. The theme of the 
book is the vengeance of Lagardére, who 





has witnessed the cowardly murder of the 
Duke of Nevers at the hands of his cousin 
and a pack of ruffians, who are excellently 


painted. 


The Ancient Law. By Ellen Glasgow. 

(Constable & Co.) 

THE culminating point of this thoughtful 
story may be termed an ethical develop- 
ment. We are introduced to the 
central figure newly released from a 
term of imprisonment for misappropria- 
tion; a period of self-abnegation in 
personal social service follows, spent partly 
in a primitive tobacco-raising corner of 
Virginia, and partly by the side of, but not 
in association with, his own family circle. 
Finally he is seen voluntarily taking upon 
himself the burden of sins which have 
already made their mark on the second 
generation. 

The story maintains its hold to the 
end, mainly because the less self-conscious 
world to which the erstwhile prisoner 
returns is peopled by real men and women 
—clear-cut, convincing studies of sturdy 
Virginians. So excellent are these that 
an even greater measure of success might 
reasonably have been expected in the 
hero. As it is, his very perfection is 
wearisome ; his introspective habit, and 
his much-used “radiant smile,” are apt 
to cloy; and moreover one is conscious 
throughout of the sex of his creator. In 
spite of these drawbacks the book is well 
worth reading. 








The Marquis and Pamela. By Edward 
H. Cooper. (Chatto & Windus.) 

** READING one day a novel of Ouida’s”’ 
—is the way in which Mr. Cooper opens 
one of his chapters; and it is manifest 
under whose influence he has written 
this lurid tale. But it has not the 
romantic atmosphere with which Ouida 
managed to charge her melodramas. 
On the contrary, it is compact of what 
is designed to be sordid realism. We 
do not, however, think it convincing in 
this respect. It is full of mistresses, 
gambling, swindlers and vices of varying 
kinds; and its heroine is not Ouida’s 
ingénue, but a very soiled and selfish 
young person. There is no consistent 
characterization, except in the matter 
of one or two subordinate dowagers ; 
and there is an utterly impossible Marquis. 
Mr. Cooper’s tale must be supposed to 
depict smart society of a sort, for there 
are many lords and baronets in his pages ; 
but the worst enemies of that society 
have never painted it so black. 





The Fly on the Wheel. By Katherine 
C. Thurston. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

In her new novel Mrs. Thurston does not 

rely so much upon her plot as was the 

case with ‘John Chilcote, M.P.’ It is a 

study of sexual passion rising at times 

to real power; and though the inter- 


position of a Roman Catholic priest is 
used at the crisis of the story, we feel that 
the author has not intended this as a 
solution of her problem. The setting 
though there is no stagy 


is Irish, 





employment of Irish brogue and _ idio- 
syncrasy. The minor characters are 
deftly and surely handled, but the author’s 
best efforts have been spent on the man 
and woman in the front of the action. 
Both are convincing, though the man is 
rather after a well-established model, 
and the reverse of all that we are accus- 
tomed to accept as Irish. It is a con- 
scientious and clever piece of work. 





Isle Raven. By Owen Vaughan. 
worth & Co.) 

THIs romance attains a high level in 
describing human fury animating herculean 
strength. Humour is shown by the fact 
that the ungovernable hero is a solicitor. 
Mr. Vaughan illustrates gradations of 
that sentiment which is love of home in 
its higher manifestations, and vulgar 
hunger for property in its lower. Raven 
Island is fiercely claimed and guarded by 
those who have nine-tenths of the law on 
their side; but it is bought by a young 
lady on whom immeasurable contempt 
is poured at the end of the book, and the 
sale is proved illegal by the production 
of a deed in favour of the heroine. The 
romance is stirring, being driven to its 
crisis by elemental feelings; and _ its 
heroine, who dreams like a poet, and 
deliberately wrecks a motor-car, is a 
novelty in fiction. 


(Duck- 





Many Junes. By Archibald Marshall. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

WE fear that Mr. Marshall may push his 
methods of simplicity rather too far. 
His last book, ‘ Exton Manor,’ displayed 
the limit of lack of artifice, if one may 
put it in that way. In other words, he 
had determined in that tale to meet life 
on its own terms, and not put it under the 
compulsion of any unities or rules for 
registration in a novel. It is a question 
how far this can be safely carried out. 
Art must always imply a certain artifice, 
a certain selection; and all arts have 
their conventions. But ‘ Exton Manor’ 
emerged successfully from the experiment. 
We are not sure that ‘Many Junes’ alto- 
gether does. It has the effect of being 
disjointed by the passage of many Junes. 
Ten years pass here, and five there, and 
then ten again. The unities of fiction 
are set at defiance. Moreover, characters 
drop out with whom we should be glad 
to keep acquaintance. This gives the 
effect of patchiness to the novel. It is 
gentle and sad in atmosphere, and a 
little pessimistic in philosophy; but its 
chief characters are essential human 
beings. We wish that they could have 
been set in other circumstances, and 
fallen on other fates. Mr. Marshall, how- 
ever, will not have it so, and is ruth- 
less. It is, in fine, life, not art, that he 
gives us, and we are left wondering at 
the difference, and with the old puzzle 
to solve. . 





The Night that brings out Stars. By 
Georgette Agnew. (Heinemann.) 

APPARENTLY a first venture on the higher 

plane of fiction, this account of the 
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fortunes of a young widow who tries to 
make a living in London by her pen 
shows decided promise. A few traces 
of grandiloquent diction, and occasional 
over-elaboration in moralizing and analysis 
should disappear with practice. The 
novice has grown up abroad, chiefly in 
Italy, without maternal or academical 
training, and so is unconventional and 
impulsive, but full of imagination and 
insight ; while her character is instinct- 
ively wholesome. The course which leads 
to her success as an author, and her 
union with a highly refined and able 
publisher, is sufficiently ruffled to be 
interesting. The story involves plenty 
of incident and change of scene, and is 
not overloaded with literary and artistic 
detail. 


A Comedy of Moods. By Greville H. 

Tempany. (Constable & Co.) 
Mr. TEMPANY is apparently a new author, 
and we hasten to offer him a welcome. 
He has good qualifications for a novelist, 
among which are brightness, wit, and a 
sense of character and humour. He has 
not been able to steer clear of the domi- 
nant influence of Mr. Meredith. This tale 
reads like an adaptation of ‘ The Egoist ’ 
to the homely methods of Jane Austen, 
and a lack of seriousness vitiates it at 
times. Yet an author who can draw 
his characters so clearly, and handle his 
dialogue so neatly, has an assured future 
before him; and it will be well to watch 
Mr. Tempany. 


The Castaway: Three Great Men ruined 
in One Year—a King, a Cad, and a 
Castaway. By Hallie Erminie Rives. 
(Collier & Co.) 

Tuis American attempt to make use of 
Byron’s career in fiction is remarkably 
bold and spirited. It is impossible not 
to admire the ingenuity of the connexions, 
and the tireless enthusiasm which inspires 
the writer. Byron appears as more than 
a hero; and his enemies in dark colours. 
His affair with Jane Clairmont is almost 
conceived as virtuous, and the Italian 
scenes are rendered highly sympathetic. 
If it were not for the use of real names, 
and our associations attaching to them, 
it would be possible to read this novel 
with great pleasure and appreciation ; 
but the fact that those associations do 
exist is an impediment to enjoyment. The 
author is also reckless as to chronology. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


THE new volume of the reissue of the 
Dictionary of National Biography (Smith & 
Elder) covers the names Abbadie to Beadon, 
that is to say, three volumes of the original 
edition. This saving in space is effected 
by the use of thin paper, which does not, 
however, interfere with the readability of 
the type. The new binding in dark blue 
is a distinct improvement on the old umber 
coloured covers. Corrections have been 
made, and the bibliographies are improved. 
It seems almost ludicrous for any single 
eritic, however erudite, to praise this 


masterly work, and patronize the finished 
and severely simple biographies written by 





all the best authorities in the country. No 
ingenious heralding or attractive anecdotes, 
which sink finally into commercial bathos, 
of the character associated with soap and 
other familiar articles of commerce, are 
needed to secure a wide sale for this new issue. 
The series has long been appreciated by 
every scholar who has had anything to do 
with the history or biography of his own 
country. The popular writer appears learned 
by its means, and the expert differs from its 
results and verdicts with trepidation. It is 
@ monument of wonderful organization and 
scholarly restraint ; and its mere existence 
in this age of hasty and ill-considered com- 
pilation is an encouragement to the “ honour- 
able minority,’ who do not scamp their work, 
and know what real research and criticism are. 


Messrs. Loneman & Co. publish India 
and the Empire: a Consideration of the 
Tariff Problem, by Mr. M. de P. Webb. 
We should have abstained from any notice 
of this volume, on the ground that it appears 
to belong to the class of ‘‘ campaign litera- 
ture’’ which, as regards all parties, The 
Atheneum avoids, were it not that special 
importance is given to it by an Introduction 
from the pen of Sir Edward Law, late 
Finance Minister of India. It becomes 
necessary for us to state that the volume 
is on the Chamberlain or “ Tariff Reform ”’ 
side, and constitutes an attempt to upset 
the weighty arguments put forward by Lord 
Curzon in Council as the unanimous and 
settled opinion of the Government of India. 
Any direct contradiction may no doubt 
be explained away, and Sir Edward Law 
points out that the dispatches of the Govern- 
ment of India laid before Parliament con- 
tained guarding words, and were not so 
absolute a declaration in favour of old- 
fashioned Free Trade as is sometimes sup- 
posed. Nevertheless, he goes, perhaps, some- 
what too far in suggesting that the words 
as to India retaining a free hand and remain- 
ing able to consider the ‘‘ Fair Trade” 
principle in any given case “ practically 
declared for a policy of retaliation.” In 
any case the decision not only fell short of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Preferential system, but 
was, in our opinion, in distinct opposition 
to it. In the author’s text a reference to 
“the expanding populations of Canada 
and Australia ”’ is followed by the statement 
that “those populations in the course of 
the next few years will exceed the population 
of the United Kingdom.” This is prophecy 
—rendered dangerous in the case of Aus- 
tralia by the recent tendency of the Common- 
wealth to “‘ the stationary condition.” 


The New Dominion: a Tale of To- 
morrow’s Wars, by a gentleman who bears 
the startling name of Arthur Wellesley 
Kipling, is published by Mr. Francis Grif- 
fiths. The contents are hardly to be recon- 
ciled with the title, inasmuch as the ima- 
ginary and highly improbable war discussed 
in its pages is to begin (or should we say 
did begin ?) in August last. The American 
fleet at the time of the reception of a Japanese 
ultimatum is still in Atlantic waters; and 
the war that follows is rendered even more 
incredible by that circumstance than it 
would in any case have been. The nature 
of the operations may be gathered from 
the fact that before a peace is reached the 
American cavalry are at Yokohama. We 
fear that crude essays in strategy and tac- 
tics, based on conflicts that statesmen hope 
to avoid, are calculated to do international 
harm, without interesting ordinary readers. 
Our own country suffers at the hands of 
the Transatlantic author by the revelation 
in the early pages that a national intention 
to support Japan against the United States, 
officially expressed by a virtual ultimatum, 








was cancelled by the King at the dictation 
of a mob attacking Buckingham Palace. 
The result was revolutionary action by 
““His Majesty,’ who “did not hesitate ”’ 


to yield to a “curt” American dispatch. 
After this the author claims to have shown 
that “the combination of the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations” would set up a 
** terrific world-shaking power.” 


An American translation of the memoirs 
of Prince Urussov, by Mr. H. Rosenthal 
of New York, is published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers, under the title Memoirs of a 
Russian Governor. The most important 
of the side-lights thrown by Prince Urussov 
on the anti-Jewish riots of recent years 
in Russia are already known to English 
readers, but this volume may be commended 
to their notice. It contains a good deal 
that is of interest on the state of Russia, 
with one or two important references to 
the personality of the Emperor and of men 
still playing a leading part. A conversation 
between the author and the King of Rou- 
mania deserves notice. The Prussian view 
of kingship came out in the statement of 
Charles of Hohenzollern to Prince Urussov 
that Parliamentary deliberations cause “a 
want of coherence and consistency in the 
administration of a country.” The Russian 
special envoy’s reply carries conviction to 
all who know Russia, not only as it is now 
under Nicholas II. since the Japanese war, 
but as it was under his father, his grand- 
father, and even his great-grandfather 
Nicholas I. :— 

“IT tried to make clear to the constitutional 

King that in our absolute monarchy there were 
as many governments as there were ministries, and 
that changes in the home policy with us were just 
as frequent as the changes of separate ministers. 
Every Russian Minister, I said, reports to the 
Emperor on his own account, and directs his line 
of work irrespective of what is going on in the 
other ministries. What Russia lacks is just this 
unity in the administration of the country, as the 
Emperor cannot, of course, by his ae direc- 
tion alone, establish that cohesion of the ministries 
which springs from the solidarity of the members 
of a cabinet. In answer to the King’s objection 
that we had a council of ministers whose function 
it is to unify all the ministries, I tried to bring 
home the fact that this council of ministers is an 
institution of a purely nominal character, as it 
never meets and plays no part in the government 
of the country.” 
The author relates a statement by the 
present Emperor of Russia immediately 
after the Japanese first attack on the 
Russian fleet at Port Arthur in the words : 
“The assault of the enemy was....but 
the ‘bite of a flea.’ The serene and even 
joyful spirit of the Czar amazed me.” The 
volume is full of less-important pleasant 
gossip. 

THREE more volumes are now out in the 
“‘Eversley Edition’’ of Tennyson (Mac- 
millan), containing Poems, II.; Enoch 
Arden, and In Memoriam ; and The Princess, 
and Maud. The form and notes of the 
edition are alike attractive, and some poems 
and lines not printed in the ordinary “ works’ 
are given here and are well worth reading. 
We must, however, adopt one of the common- 
place reflections which made the fortune of 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s nephew in Paris, 
and remark that the book might have been 
better if the editor had taken more pains. 
Lord Tennyson has provided some literary 
illustrations on which his father’s phrasing is 
or may be founded, and omitted others which 
students of the poet have pointed out. 

Tennyson, as the notes abundantly testify, 
objected to this process of discovering 
literary reminiscences in the simplest expres- 
sions ; but there can, as we have said before, 
be little doubt that he, consciously or uncon- 
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sciously, reflected a good deal more of earlier 
English work, and of Latin and Greek, 
than most poets. After all, as an original 
writer has remarked, appropriate things are 
made to be appro rinted, and an age which 
does not care for Virgil may applaud 
Virgilian phrase in Tennyson. Many refer- 
ences of this sort are omitted. Thus to 
Virgil’s notable line in ‘ Auneid,’ iv. 34, 
Id cinerem aut manes credis curare sepultos ? 
we may trace a passage in ‘In Memoriam,’ 
XXXviii., 
If any care for what is here 
Survive in spirits rendered free, 
and another in the Wellington ode :— 
If aught of things that here befall 
Touch a spirit among things divine. 
In ‘The Princess’ “Ask me no more” 
makes an effective refrain, but it had already 
been so used by Carew. ‘ Tears, Idle Tears,’ 
appears from the facsimile of the original MS. 
to have been originally ‘‘ Ah ! foolish tears.” 
The sentiment underlying this song is 
inadequately explained. Lord Tennyson 
might have pointed out that his father gave 
the late Sir James Knowles a full account 
of the subject, which was published in The 
Nineteenth Century for January, 1893. The 
feeling exhibited.is that called by Tennyson 
himself in youthful days “the Passion for the 
Past.” He says as much in ‘The Ancient 
Sage’; so a chance of illustrating the poet 
from himself has been missed. 

““ Kex”’ in ‘ The Princess’ is Shakspeare’s 
*‘kecksies’’ (‘Henry V.,’ V. ii.), a word 
applied in the vernacular to many of the 
Umbellifere, and effectively used by Mr. 
Hardy. Grandfer Cantle says in chap. iii. 
of ‘The Return of the Native’: ‘‘I’m as 
dry as a kex with biding up here in the 
wind.” The Quarterly Review, we are told, 
objected to the phrase “like an April 
daffodilly,”’ apparently on the pedantic 
ground that daffodils belong to March. 
Tennyson notes that they belong to April, 
and even May, as well as March. He or his 
editor might have added that he has actually 
put the flower in March elsewhere, for that 
is the month referred to in the ‘ Prefatory 
Sonnet to “The Nineteenth Century”’’ as 

This roaring moon of daffodil and crocus. 


In ‘In Memoriam’ some passages by 
earlier poets are quoted here which are 
nothing like so close to the text as, for 
instance, 

The April's in her eyes, it is love’s spring, 
of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ ITT. ii., is to 

And hopes and light regrets that come 

Make April of her tender eyes ; 
or Milton’s beautiful 
‘ Smoothing the raven down of darkness 
ie) 

Let darkness keep her raven gloss ; 
or Coleridge’s 

There is not wind enough to whirl 
‘ The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

te) 

The last red leaf is whirled away. 
In these instances one need not suppose 
imitation. Poets in the same case say the 
same things, for they have to make a more 
rigid selection of word and incident than the 
prose writer, and we may consider as natural 
and inevitable alike the 

Dark House, by which once more I stand 

Here in the long unlovely street, 
rs where my heart was used to beat.. 

of Tennyson, and the 


So wandle ich wieder den alten Weg, 
Die wohlbekannten Gassen ; 

Ich komme vor meiner Liebsten Haus, 
Das steht so leer und verlassen, 


of Heine. 

The kind of note which explains where 
this or that simile was conceived and stored 
up for future use abounds, and will please 
some, but not others, who do not want to think 
of so ethereal a thing as poetry as pieced 





together by the aid of successful memorizing. 
What wo may fairly ask for in tho case of a 
stylist like Tennyson is more attention to 
single words and phrases, and a clear state- 
ment of the changes in the poot’s text, for 
these alterations are not all laid before the 
public in the numerous editions which have 
to avoid copyright matter. Many people, 
for instance, are puzzled about the number- 
ing of the pooms in ‘In Memoriam.’ The 
final edition includes canto xxxix., ‘‘old 
warder of these buried bones”’; but the flood 
of reprints omits this new section, and con- 
sequently alters much of the numbering. 


WE strongly commend to the daily in- 
creasing number of tourists and travellers 
Messrs. Nelson’s new and handy library of 
books at sevenpence, which is excellent alike 
in appearance and contents. Recent volumes 
include The Man from America, White Fang, 
A Lame Dog's Diary, and The Octopus, 
which are all in their various ways note- 
worthy novels. 


Qui Etes-Vous ? published by the Librairie 
Ch. Delagrave of Paris, makes a first appear- 
ance, and forms avery welcome addition 
to our works of reference. The idea of the 
book is taken from the English ‘Who’s 
Who,’ but it loses little by paying less atten- 
tion to the personal details now considered 
necessary in that somewhat inflated record. 
Long ago we had from France the excellent 
‘ Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains ’ 
by Vapereau, but that is getting quite out of 
date, unless there are new editions which 
have not reached us. The handier book 
now before us will solve many of the small 
puzzles regarding accents on proper names 
which exercise English minds. Well-known 
pen-names such as Arvéde Barine and Gyp 
are awarded a place, with a reference to the 
real personalities they cover. Altogether 
there are more than 5,000 brief biographies, 
and some obvious omissions of important 
people can be remedied next year. 


The Western Independent has published 
a reproduction of the first newspaper pub- 
lished in Devonport, on March 19th, 1808, 
together with a history of ‘ Devonport 
Journalism, 1808-1908,’ in its columns. 
The Plymouth and Dock Telegraph has 
lineally descended to The Western Inde- 
pendent, and much of its first issue is of 
historic interest, as relating to the Napoleonic 
wars, when Plymouth Dock, now known as 
Devonport, was an important centre of 
operations. 








NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


To an academic person leading a jog-trot 
existence Cambridge in the Lent term does 
not present many subjects for a_ letter. 
Upon the whole, the most remarkable thing 
about the term is that most of us have sur- 
vived it. It was long, the weather was bad, 
and the influenza bacillus very active, and 
now that it has ended it is not particularly 
regretted. 

When we came into residence the great 
question was, “‘ What will they do with it ?” 
Trinity’s enormous legacy being, of course, 
the main theme of our speculations. Accord- 
ing to Sir George Young, “it” was the 
reward of virtue, Trinity having had a 
majority a few years ago against Greek, 
though some people wondered why a bare 
majority at Trinity should be so richly 
rewarded, and poor Downing, which voted 
almost to a man against the classics, should 
get nothing. But soon rumours were heard 
that after all Sir William Pearce’s legacy 
was less b yao than had been antici- 

ated, and it is already said to be about one- 
alf the value announced in the newspapers. 
Still, six figures, the first of which is not a 





unit, is a very fair bequest, and the Fellows 
of Trinity are doubtless expecting a better 
dividend for themselves, projecting new 
buildings for their students, and hoping that, 
if all goes well with them, the University 
will ultimately benefit. It is strange how 
little the University, and how much the 
colleges, appeal to the generosity of their 
members; and it is well for people to 
realize that the colleges make our old univer- 
sities, and not vice versa. It is also re- 
markable that the more a college or univer- 
sity does for a man, the less he seems disposed 
to benefit it pecuniarily. Those who either 
leave without a degree, or just manage to 
pass without probably so much as knowing 
any don but their tutor and dean, pour 
their money into Alma Mater’s lap ;_ whilst 
those whom she loads with honours, and puts 
in the way of acquiring fame and fortune, 
seem to overlook her existence. The grati- 
tude of Sir William Pearce to Trinity, and 
Cecil Rhodes to Oxford and Oriel, contrasts 
with other testamentary dispositions ; and 
an anti-reformer might cynically remark, 
“Why try and help the undergraduates ? 
The less we do for them the more they are 
likely to do for us.’ Well, I am sure I 
wish Trinity joy of their windfall; but 
I expect there will bo much searching of 
heart when it has to be settled what is to be 
done with it. 

Let me turn to more public matters. 
It has been decided by those who rule us 
—and on this point both parties are agreed 
—that something must be done. To decide 
on the nature of this something has caused 
certain individuals to summon a representa- 
tive body of men of mature age to appoint 
committees to report how the University 
can best be reformed. The two sides are 
equally balanced on all the committees, 
and to give them a juvenile, up-to-date, 
and even rakish air, a few youngsters on 
the more agreeable side of five-and-forty 
have been selected. Unfortunately, the 
whole organization has been dubbed the 
‘“New Jerusalom Caucus,’ and if ever its 
committees report, their bantlings will 
enter upon life as children of ‘ Nova Solyma.’ 
The new body has already had one result, 
an amusing pamphlet called ‘ Microcosmo- 
graphia Academica,’ as short as its name 
is long, and with much wit in a small com- 
pass. It really does give one an excellent 
idea of University politics, which, like all 
others, are virtually directed to the great 
end of making as much stir and as little 
progress as possible. The five parties are 
Conservative Liberals, Liberal Conserva- 
tives, Non-Placets, Adullamites (or science 
men), and ‘ Young Men in a Hurry.” To 
the last class the writer evidently belongs. 
‘The Young Man in a Hurry,” he says, 

‘is afflicted with a conscience, which is apt to 
break out, like the measles, in patches. To listen 
to him, you would think he united the virtues of a 
Brutus to the passion for lost causes of a Cato; he 
has not learnt that most of his causes are lost by 
letting his Cato out of the bag, instead of tying 
him up firmly and sitting on him, as experienced 
people do.” 

There are two ways of acquiring political 
influence. One is 

**to sit tight and drink port wine. You will thus 
gain the reputation of being a good fellow; and 
not a few wild oats will be condoned in one who is 
sound at heart, if not at the lower extremities.” 
The other is to be a good business man, who 


‘has a — on the pylse of the great world—a 
distant and rather terrifying region, which it is 


very necessary to keep in touch with, though it 
must not be allowed on any account to touch 
you.” 


In contrast with the port-wine bibber who 
influences Cambridge, we are told :— 
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‘* All business men are good; and it is under- 
stood that they let who will be clever, provided 
he be not clever at their expense.” 


The “‘ Council’’ is said to be “ firmly con- 
vinced that they are businesslike. There 
is no doubt that some of them are Good 
Business Men.” The lecturers do not 
escape :— 

‘* A lecturer is a sound scholar, who is chosen to 
teach on the ground that he was once able to learn. 
Eloquence is not permissible in a lecturer; it is 
a privilege reserved by statute for the Public 
Orator.” 

College feeling is ridiculed rather happily :— 

‘It is this feeling which makes the college 
system so valuable, and differentiates more than 
anything else a college from a boarding-house ; for 
in a boarding-house hatred is concentrated, not 
upon rival establishments, but upon members of 
the same establishment.” 


Perhaps the wittiest little capitula is on 
‘ Squaring,’ ending with this remark :-— 

‘*Remember this : the men who get things done 

are the men who walk up and down King’s Parade 
from 2-4 every day of their lives.” 
We are grateful to the ‘‘ Young Man in a 
Hurry’? who wrote the pamphlet, not, 
we should say, without haste, because it 
has amused many, and has served to per- 
petuate the memory of the birth of the 
** New Jerusalem Caucus.”’ 

Not a little interest has been caused by 
the lively correspondence between Mon- 
signor Barnes and Mr. John Pollock, who 
wrote on ‘The Popish Plot’ in the latest 
issue of ‘The Cambridge Modern History.’ 
Monsignor opened the ball in The Cambridge 
Review by calling Mr. Pollock a man in 
Buckram, and pointing out six inaccurate 
statements in two pages of his chapter. 
The retort was to defend two of the alleged 
inaccuracies with some skill, and then to 
retire in a dignified manner into the corner 
and decline to play any more. In the last 
number Monsignor Barnes compared his 
adversary to a cuttlefish—I forget the 
scientific name of the marine creature which 
escapes under the obscurity of the ink it 
is able to eject. Then the term came to 
an end, leaving an increased number of 
readers of the Review to admire the courtesy 
of men of piety and learning in a contro- 
versial dispute. 

It is a pleasure to be able to note a great 
improvement in the New Theatre. This 
term some good companies came down 
and played pieces that did not merely tickle 
the ear and amuse the eye. The crowds 
who went to see Mr. H. B. Irving in ‘ The 
Bells, and the enthusiastic welcome he 
received, ought to convince the managers 
that it is possible to make the theatre pay, 
and at the same time to elevate the tone 
of Cambridge. 

There was only one day on which the 
Senate was really divided, and that witnessed 
a large non-placet vote crossing the house 
to vote placet. A proposal to confine the 
Oldham bequest to immature students 
of Shakspeare fresh from school produced 
a strongly worded and weightily signed 
fly-sheet, and was thrown out by a large 
majority ; whilst an attempt to render 
useless the reforms suggested originally by 
a certain professor, but subsequently adopted 
by those who had investigated the matter, 
was very properly defeated. 

The death of the Duke of Devonshire, our 
Chancellor, will cast a gloom over deserted 
Cambridge. All that is being said elsewhere 
of him in his other capacities is true of his 
discharge of his high office here. He never 


forgot his responsibility to Cambridge, and 
what he did to start an appeal for tho 
growing needs of the University will make 
his Chancellorship memorable. J. 





‘LISBON AND CINTRA.’ 


Mr. INCHBOLD is misinformed. Camoens 
died on Friday, June 10th, 1580. The date 
is given in an “Ementa’”’ recording the 
payment to the poet’s mother of 6,765 reis, 
the amount of pension due to him ‘“‘do 
primeiro de janeiro do anno de D.Lxxx ate 
dez de Junho delle em que faleceo.”” This 
official record was printed by Juromenha 
forty-eight years ago in his edition of 
Camoens (vol. i. p. 172), and is accepted as 
final by all competent biographers from 
Storck downwards. 

As to Ribeiro’s heroine, the identification 
with Joana de Vilhena was put forward by 
Theophilo Braga—not “recently,” as Mr. 
Inchbold says, but in 1872 (* Bernardim 
Ribeiro e os Bucolistas,’ p. 103). It recom- 
mends itself to critics who are at issue with 
Braga on many other points. In the second 
edition of his book (1897) Braga suggests 
the name of Ribeiro’s cousin Joana Tavares, 
but this suggestion has found less favour. 

The Princess Beatriz was first mentioned 
by Faria e Sousa more than a century after 
the alleged occurrence, It is an overstate- 
ment to say that Almeida Garrett and 
Herculano “believed implicitly’ in the 
legend. Almeida Garrett used it for dra- 
matic and poetical purposes in ‘Um Auto 
de Gil Vicente’ (1838) and in ‘A Ama’ 
(1851); but he avoids vouching for the 
truth of it in his notes, and is obviously ill 
at ease on the subject. In O Panorama 
(August 3lst, 1839) Herculano has an 
article distinctly admitting that there is no 
evidence to confirm Faria e Sousa’s surmise ; 
he tries to make good the deficiency, but 
produces nothing more convincing than a 
narrative describing the Princess’s regret 
at leaving Portugal. Faria e Sousa is so 
untrustworthy that his assertions, even 
when they refer to contemporary events, 
must be received with extreme reserve: 
the unsupported statements of this notorious 
forger deserve no credence whatever when 
they relate to past events. His conjecture 
concerning the Princess Beatriz was shown 
to be baseless by Costa e Silva, who rightly 
calls it ‘‘an absurd fable’ (‘ Ensaio 
biographico-critico sobre os melhores Poetas 
Portuguezes,’ vol. i. p. 105); and the fable 
has gradually dropped out of sight. Varn- 
hagen held that Ribeiro’s Aonia was Juana 
la Loca, but this view has likewise been 
abandoned. 

If Mr. Inchbold hesitated to decide 
between the claims of Joana de Vilhena and 
Joana Tavares, his position would be com- 
prehensible ; but there is no more to be 
said for Faria e Sousa’s random guess than 
for Varnhagen’s. In any book ‘“ where 
concentration is essential on account of 
limited space”’ the author should give only 
the facts, or the more probable version of 
facts, and should refrain from introducing 
exploded theories. THE REVIEWER. 
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Trooper in the Parliamentary Forces, edited by W. 
Bourne Cooke, 6/ 

Hueffer (Ford M.), The Fifth Queen Crowned, 6/. The last 
of an historical series. 

Leys (J. K.), The Missing Bridegroom, 6/ 

Macnaughtan (S.), Three Miss Graemes, 6/ 

Marriott (C.), The Kiss of Helen, 6/ 

Marsh (Richard), The Coward behind the Curtain, 6/ 

Morichini (U. L.), Seed on Stony Ground, 6/. Translated 
by Ella St. Leger. 

Musset (A. de), A Modern Man’s Confession, 1/6 net. 

_ Translated by G. F. Monkshood in the Lotus Library. 

Onions (0.), Pedlar’s Pack, 6/ 

Philips, (F. C.), The Dean and his Daughter, 6/. New 

_ Edition. For notice see Athen., Feb 26, 1887, p. 284. 

Se ey (E.) and Bennett (A.), The Statue, 6/ 

Punshon (EF. R.), The Choice, 6/ 

Rodd (Ra ph), The Hand on the Strings, 6/ 

Sutphen (V. T.), The Gates of Chance, 6/. With frontispiece. 

—a (Lady), The House of Cards, 6/ 

Tynan (K.), Mary Gray, 6/. With 4 coloured illustrations 
by C. H. Tafts. 

Vachell (H. A.), The Quicksands of Pactolus, 6d. Illustrated 
by A. Forestier. New Edition. For notice see Athen., 
Aug. 15, Lact . 

Vorst (M. van), e Sentimental Adventures of Jimmy 
Bulstrode, 6/ 

Zangwill (L.), An Engagement of Convenience, 6/ 

General Literature. 

Colonial Office List, 12/6 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1908, 20/. 

Eagle, March, 1908 The Jubilee number of the magazine 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Gordon (Mrs. Ogilvie), A Handbook of Employments, 1/net. 
Specially — for the use of boys and girls on 

_ entering the trades, industries, and professions. 

Hind (C. Lewis), The Diary of a Looker-On,7/6 

Indian Age, Nos. I. and IL., 8 annas each. 

Kelly (Marshall), Essays, 6/ 

Ker (W. P.), Epic and Romance, 4/ net. Essays on 
medieval literature. New Edition in the Eversley 
Series. See Athen., April 10th, 1897. 

Lynch (H. F.), The Accountant’s Preliminary Examination 
Course, 2/6 net. 

Omoniyi (Prince Bandele), A Defence of the Ethiopian 
Movement. 

Reaney (Mrs. G. S.), Mothers and Motherhood, 1/ net. 
New Edition. 

Ridge (W. Pett), Speaking Rather Seriously, 2/6. A collec- 
tion of short essays. 

Warren (K. M.), A ‘Treasury of English Literature: Bacon 
to Milton; Elizabethan Literature, 1/ net each. A 





new and cheaper edition, with General Introduction by 
Stopford A. Brooke. 
Pamphlets. 
Blake (R.), Haeckel’s Fallacies ; The Question. 
Cotterill (C. C.), Human Justice for those at the Bottom ; 
an Appeal to those at the Top. Preface to Second 
Edition. For review of the volume see Athen., Feb. 1, 


1908, p. 127. 

Ditchfield (Rev. P. H.), A Reading Pageant; or, Scenes 
and Episodes from the History of the Borough of 
Reading, Rerkshire, 3d. A_ story told to the Berkshire 
Archeological Society on Noy. 8, 1907. ‘ye 

Ladenburg (A.), On the Influence of the Natural Sciences 
on our Conceptions of the Universe, 2d. An address 
delivered on Sept. 21, 1903, before the 75th meeting (at 
Cassel) of the Association of German Scientists and 
Physicians, translated by Dr. C. T. Sprague. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Bauer (J.), Schleiermacher als patriotischer Prediger, 10m. 
Sellin (F.), Das Riitsel des deuterojesajanischen Buches, 3m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Folnesics(J.) u. Braun (E. W.), Geschichte der K. K. Wiener 

Porzellan-Manufaktur, 200m. 
Rosenberg (M.), Geschichte der Goldschmiedekunst auf 
technischer Grundlage: Niello, 27m. 
Music. 
Rolland (R.), Musiciens d’Aujourd’hui, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 

Serao (M.), Les Légendes de Naples: Les Légendes et la 
Réalité, 3fr. 50. . 

Waddington (A.), Le Grand Electeur Frédéric Guillanme de 
irre : Sa Politique extérieure, 1640-88, Vol. IL, 
10fr. 

Wengeroff (P.), Memoiren e. Grossmutter, 3m. 

Zola (E.), Correspondance : Les Lettres et les Arts, 3fr. 50. 

Geography and Travel. 
Beanregard (G. de) et Fouchier (L. de), Voyage en Portugal, 


Tr. ? 

Bruchard (H. de), La France au Soleil: Etudes algéri- 
ennes, 3fr. 

Gros (R.) et. Bournand (F.), Au Pays du Dollar: Notes, 
Indiscrétions, Souvenirs, 3fr. 50. 

Migeon (G.), Au Japon, 4fr. 

Philology. 

Brandl (A.), Geschichte der altenglischen Literatur : Part I. 
Angelsiichsische Periode bis zur Mitte des 12 Jahrh., 
4m. 80. 

Leeuwen (J. van). Prolegomena ad Aristophanem, 10m. 

Usener (H.), Sonderhare Heilige, Texte u. Untersuchungen: 
Part L. Der hl. Tychon, 5m. 

Mathematica and Science. 

Ronola (R.). Die nichteuklidische Geometrie, 5m. 

Boutroux (E.), Science et Religion dans la Philosophie 
contemporaine, 3fr. 50. 

Bruning (H.), Geschichte der Methodik der kiinstlichen 
Siuglingserniihrung, 6m. 

Kayser (H.), Handbuch der Spectroscopie, Vol. IV., 72m. 

Provensal (H.), L’Habitation salubre et A bon marché, 3fr. 

Swedenhorg (F.), Opera quedam aut inedita aut_obsoleta 
de Rebus Naturalibus: Vol. I. Geologica et Epistole, 
8/. With Preface by G. Retzius, Introduction by A. G. 
Nathorst, and edited by A. H. Stroh. _ An elaborate 
issue under the auspices of the Royal Academy of 
Sweden, of Swedenbore’s scientific works. 

General Literature. 

Marivanx, 3fr. 50. One of the Pages choisies des grands 
Ecrivains, with Introduction by F. Vial. 

Revue germanique. Mars—Avril, 4fr. 

Skirnir, Part IV. 1907. 


*.* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List wnless previously 
noted, Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books, 





Fiterarn Gossip. 


Tue Krxc has authorized the publica- 
tion of Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘ Queen 
Victoria as TI Knew Her,’ and the 
volume will be issued early in May by 
Messrs. Blackwood. 

‘THE CITIZEN, THE MUNICIPALITY, AND 
THE STATE,’ the opening article which 
Mr. Percy Ashley contributes to the 
April number of The International, is an 
appreciative study of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb’s two new volumes on ‘ The Manor 
and the Borough.’ Prof. Arminius Vam- 
béry writes on ‘The Emancipation of 
Mohammedan Women’; and Prof. 0. D. 
Skelton of Toronto on the recent Canadian 
legislation for the prevention of strikes 
and lock-outs. ‘Spain and Morocco’ 


is an article by Sefior Nicola Salmeron, 
the one-time President of the Spanish 
Republic. The special feature this month 
is a series of papers on educational ques- 
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tions, the editor in his leading article 
pleading for ‘ Universities for the People.’ 


A FURTHER instalment of Prof. Masson’s 
‘Memories of London in the Forties’ 
appears in the April Blackwood ; also 
‘Some Unpublished Papers at Cranborne,’ 
by Mr. Algernon Cecil. There is a third 
article on ‘ Fool Gunnery in the Navy’ 
by St. Barbara, and an account of 
a ‘Lion Hunt in the Eastern Trans- 
vaal.’ ‘ Probationery,’ a complete story, 
is by Mr. Edmund Candler. The number 
also contains articles on ‘ Lord Cromer 
and Egypt’ and ‘The Licensing Bill’ ; 
and ‘ Musings without Method.’ 


Mr. FreprericK Moore, author of 
‘The Balkan Trail,’ who has for several 
years watched the progress of events in 
Morocco as a special correspondent, has 
almost ready for publication by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder ‘ The Passing of Morocco,’ 
which is an illustrated record of the recent 
disturbances at Casablanca. 


‘ Crossrices,’ by the sisters Miss Mary 
and Miss Jane Findlater, which the 
same firm will publish on the 10th of 
next month, is the first novel they have 
written in collaboration. It tells of the 
cheerful struggles of an impoverished 
Scottish family. 


Mr. Joun LANE has secured from Ana- 
tole France and his publishers the right 
to issue an English rendering of ‘Joan 
of Arc,’ the second volume of which 
was published this week in Paris. He 
has also completed arrangements for 
translations of all the works of this author, 
under the general editorship of Mr. 
Frederic Chapman. Among the transla- 
tors to whom the various books have been 
entrusted are Mr. Chapman, Mrs. John 
Lane, Mrs. Newmarch, Miss Winifred 
Stephens, and Miss M. P. Willcocks. 
Mr. Lane will also include in the series 
Lafcadio Hearn’s translation of ‘The 
Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard.’ 


AMonG Messrs. Methuen’s forthcoming 
books are ‘ Prince Charlie,’ by Mr. J. Cuth- 
bert Hadden, in which Charles Edward 
Stuart forms the central figure of a pic- 
ture of his times; and ‘Some Scottish 
Women of the Past,’ by Capt. H. Graham, 
including such different characters as 
Black Agnes of Dunbar, Lady Grizel 
Baillie, martyrs of Covenanting days, and 
leaders of Edinburgh Society. Both books 
will be well illustrated. 


Mr. 8. E. Wrxsott, who brought out a 
‘Virgil Pocket Book’ with Messrs. Con- 
stable, has arranged a ‘ Horace Pocket 
Book’ on somewhat broader lines, which 
will be published by the same firm. 


THE spring list of the Oxford University 
Press includes ‘ The Shakespeare Apocry- 
pha’ (fourteen plays at some time attri- 
buted to Shakspeare), edited by Mr. 
C. F. Tucker Brooke; ‘The Oxford 
Treasury of English Literature,’ by Messrs. 
G. E. and W. H. Hadow—Vol. III. 
‘Jacobean and Victorian’; and Stow’s 
‘Survey of London,’ edited by Mr. C. L. 
Kingsford. 





Appitions to the “Oxford Classical 
Texts” include ‘The Odyssey,’ edited 
by Mr. T. W. Allen, and ‘ Marcus Aure- 
lius,’ edited by Mr. J. H. Leopold ; while 
in the “ Oxford Library of Translations,” 
*Tacitus’s Minor Works,’ by Mr. W. 
Hamilton Fyfe; ‘Virgil,’ by Mr. John 
Jackson; and ‘ Hesiod,’ by Mr. A. H. 
Mair, are promised. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish soon 
a new edition of Mrs. Annie Besant’s 
autobiography. It will contain a fresh 
preface, written from Benares, and dealing 
particularly with Mrs. Besant’s work in 
India. 


Masor ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, whose death 
is announced in his seventieth year, was 
a Crimean veteran and a_ well-known 
governor and inspector of prisons, who 
applied his knowledge of crime with 
success to popular fiction. He also edited 
The Gibraltar Chronicle, 1864, Home News, 
1883-8, and other publications, and wrote 
an autobiography, ‘ Fifty Years of Public 
Service.’ 


A NEW collection of religious verse 
by Mrs. Mary Ward Poole, entitled 
‘Thoughts by the Way,’ is announced 
for immediate publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. The volume is divided into three 
parts: ‘The Judgment of Love,’ ‘ The 
Expression of Nature,’ and ‘The Endow- 
ment of the Soul.’ 


Amonest those who have already 
intimated their intention of supporting 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling at the 118th anni- 
versary of the Royal Literary Fund on 
May 2lst are the American and Italian 
ambassadors, Mr. John C. Bailey, Mr. 
J. M. Barrie, Dr. Samuel H. Butcher, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, Mr. Edward 
Dicey, Mr. Austin Dobson, Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, Mr. R. H. Inglis Palgrave, 
Sir Theodore Martin, Miss Florence Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Desmond Humphreys 
(‘‘ Rita ”’), and Mr. H. G. Wells. 


Mr. JoHN Mitne has in the press 
‘The Enchantress,’ a new novel by Mr. 
Edwin Pugh, in which the scene is laid 
in fashionable London. 


Unver the editorship of the Rev. 
Dom Bede Camm, Messrs. Macdonald & 
Evans are issuing a new series of books, 
which will be illustrated by coloured 
pictures, and attractively bound. The 
first three books, to be published imme- 
diately, are ‘Barnaby Bright,’ 2 vols., 
by the Rev. David Bearne; a new ‘ Life 
of Father Mathew,’ by Katharine Tynan ; 
and a ‘ Life of Sir Thomas More.’ 


Dr. A. P. Hieerns, Deputy Professor 
of International Law at Cambridge, is 
preparing for publication the Conventions 
annexed to the Final Act of the recent 
Hague Conference, together with other 
International Conventions on the laws of 
war. The work will be published by the 
Cambridge University Press, but not 
until after the publication of the 
forthcoming Blue-Book containing the 
reports of the plenary meetings of the 
Conference and those of the various 
committees and sub-committees. 





WE regret to notice that Mr. Sidney 
Appleton, the senior member of Messrs. 
D. Appleton & Co., died suddenly on 
the 16th inst. The business will be con- 
tinued by Mr. Warner Circuitt, the re- 
maining partner, who had been associated 
with Mr. Appleton for some time; and 
he will have the assistance of Mr. Walter 
Blaber, who for many years past has acted 
as manager of the firm. 


A CHEAPER edition of Mrs. Sutherland 
Orr’s ‘Life and Letters of Browning,’ 
edited by Dr. F. G. Kenyon, will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Messrs. Smith & 
Elder. Dr. Kenyon contributes a Pre- 
face, and an Appendix on the two hitherto 
unpublished portraits which are included 
in the volume. 


On the 10th of April the same firm 
will have ready the second volume 
(comprising the names Beal to Browell) 
in the reissue of the ‘ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography.’ 


THE death on the 24th inst. is announced 
of Sir James Marwick, who was at one 
time Town Clerk of Edinburgh, and later 
Town Clerk of Glasgow. Born in 1826, 
he published in 1866 a history of the 
Edinburgh High Constables, and in - 
1868 ‘Ancient Laws and Customs of 
the Burghs of Scotland.’ He also anno- 
tated and arranged the archives of the 
City of Glasgow. ‘ A Retrospect,’ which he 
published later, was autobiographical, and 
dealt with his life up to 1873. 


Pror. Epvuarp ZELLER, the distin- 
guished German philosopher, whose death 
is reported from Stuttgart, was born at 
Kleinbottwar, a village in Wiirtemberg, 
on January 22nd, 1814. He studied 
theology at the seminary of Maulbronn, 
and the Universities of Tiibingen and 
Berlin. He settled at Tiibingen in 1840 
as a university teacher, and was one of 
the founders of the ‘ Theologische Jahr- 
biicher,’ which expressed the views of 
the modern critical school of theology. 
In 1847 he was appointed Professor of 
Theology at Berne, and later at Marbach ; 
but the theologians who opposed his 
views were successful in obtaining his 
transference to the Faculty of Philosophy. 
He went to Heidelberg in 1862 as Professor 
of Philosophy, and in 1872 received a 
call to Berlin, where he remained till his 
retirement in 1894. In Greek philosophy 
many of his writings are standard works. 
He was the author of ‘Geschichte der 
christlichen Kirche,’ ‘ Die Philosophie der 
Griechen,’ ‘ Platonische Studien,’ ‘ Grun- 
driss der Geschichte der griechischen 
Philosophie,’ and ‘Geschichte der deut- 
schen Philosophie seit Leibniz.’ 


Recent Parliamentary Papers of some 
general interest are: Report from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England, 
with Appendix (53d.); Education Bill, 


Print of Enactments proposed to be 
Amended or Repealed (23d.) ; Report on 
the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh 
(2d.) ; and Welsh Education Department, 
Regulations affecting the Recognition, 
by the Board of Education, of Elementary 
Schools as Certified Efficient Schools (1d.), 
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Scientific Papers. Vol. I. By Sir George 
Howard Darwin. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 


Or all workers in the cause of science the 
mathematician has fewest opportunities to 
appeal to the general public. Even 
amongst men of science the number who 
are likely to read carefully through the 
papers of the Plumian Professor of Astro- 
nomy must be limited; but it may 
be of some interest to our readers to give a 
slight sketch of the scope of his work. Sir 
George Darwin has made the theory of the 
figure of the earth and the tides the 
study of his life, and most of the papers he 
has published deal with these subjects. 

The theory of the tides is at first glance 
so simple that it can be included in every 
elementary book on geography. It seems 
obvious that the attraction of the moon 
should make the ocean bulge at the parts 
of the earth nearest to it. Unfortunately, 
the water which is required to form the 
bulge takes time to reach its destined place, 
and the moon cannot wait for it. The 
equilibrium theory of the tides accordingly 
breaks down, and a dynamical theory is 
necessary. If we consider our earth as 
having, instead of the ocean, a single 
canal of uniform depth round the equator, 
and, instead of the moon and sun, a 
single attracting body in the plane of the 
equator, we have to solve a problem of a 
comparatively simple character in deter- 
mining the height of the tide at any place 
at any time. On the earth as we know it 
the oceans are anything but uniform in 
depth and simple in contour; so that the 
complete deductive solution of the problem 
is not practicable. On the other hand, the 
movements of the sun and moon are 
known with great precision, so that the 
periods of the tides they raise can be 
stated at once. Owing to the departure of 
their orbits from the circular form, the 
tide raised by each of the heavenly bodies 
is regarded as the sum of a number of 
separate tides, each recurring after a 
definite time. There are about a score 
of these separate tides recognized, their 
periods being as short as half a day or as 
long as a year. From observations of the 
height of ,the water at any particular 
port at hourly intervals for a year or two, 
it is possible to discover how each of the 
twenty tides affects that port. In this 
way we gain the power of prophesying 
the time of high water at places where 
observations have been carried out. Our 
knowledge will not be complete until each 
of the tides is traced throughout its course 
round the globe. 

The researches of Sir George Darwin 
in this field have been devoted in the first 
place to the simplification of the process 
of computing the various tidal constants 
from sets of observations—a task which 
requires ‘a combination of the capacity 
for laborious work with deep insight into 
the meaning of the processes. In reduc- 
ing by half the labour of computors Sir 
George has done a most important service. 





The fact that the attraction which the 
moon exerts on the ocean produces such 
a large displacement of water every day 
suggests that the attraction which the 
moon exerts at any place on the earth 
should be capable of direct measurement. 
The force to be measured in this way is, 
however, exceedingly small. The attrac- 
tion to the moon of a mass of one gram 
on the earth is about 4x 10-* grams, so 
that if we could hang up a pendulum bob 
by a wire 100 kilometres long, it would 
be drawn from 4 millimetres on one side 
of the vertical to 4 millimetres on the 
other side between moonrise and moonset. 
To measure a change of direction like 
this is not beyond the powers of observers, 
and Sir George Darwin and his brother 
have devoted much ingenuity to the con- 
struction of apparatus. The conclusion to 
which they have been forced is that the 
number of influences which affect the direc- 
tion of the plumb line at any point is too 
great for their separate identification. The 
solid earth yields to the weight of the tides ; 
it is itself strained by the lunar attraction ; 
and there are also changes due to the 
varying pressure of the air and the 
rainfall on its surface. These effects 
are so great in the aggregate that their 
influence can be detected in astronomical 
work, and Sir George considers that every 
astronomical observatory should make 
special provision for tracing the changes 
in the local vertical, and correct all its 
observations of zenith distance accord- 
ingly. 

The papers reproduced in this first 
instalment of Sir George Darwin’s collected 
work refer to these two subjects—tides 
and the lunar disturbance of gravity. 
Three more volumes will be published in 
due course. 








The Principles of Electric Wave Tele- 
graphy. By Prof. J.A. Fleming. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

THis is certainly the most exhaustive 
treatise in regard to the new science 
founded on Heinrich Hertz’s experimental 
investigations. The title, however, is not 
specially happy; for the term “ electric 
wave” telegraphy is applicable to every 
form of electro-telegraphy. 

Hertz’s researches revealed the fact 
that if an induction coil, or influence 
machine, be used to excite an oscillator, 
as designed by the experimenter, sparks 
occur, each spark setting up a wave in the 
space around it. The waves so set up 
are accordingly known as Hertzian waves. 
It was soon recognized by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Dr. E. Branly, Mr. Marconi, and others 
that, by continuity of action, continuity of 
effect could be attained. They also fore- 
saw that if these waves could be collected 
in a convenient form, they might be 
turned to practical account for signalling, 
as electric impulses are through a con- 
ducting wire. But though the waves 


could be collected, it was found that they 
would not influence any ordinary tele- 
graphic apparatus in a trustworthy and 
practical manner. Dr. Branly, however, 
introduced a highly sensitive instrument 


which was thoroughly capable of detecting 
the waves, and which served as a relay to 
a battery circuit for affecting the instru- 
ment on which the signals could be taken. 
Dr. Branly’s invention, called the “ co- 
herer ”—afterwards improved by_Mr. Mar- 
coni as well as Sir Oliver Lodge—consisted 
of a small glass tube containing metallic 
filings which cohered under the influence 
of electric waves, and so completed the 
circuit of a local battery. It was found 
that the coherer gave trouble, owing to 
the filings tending to remain “ cohered ’’: 
a “ decohering ” device followed, accord- 
ingly, for restoring the filings to their 
original state between successive impulses. 
Mr. Marconi’s business capacity and 
skill as an experimenter soon revealed 
themselves in connexion with the gradual 
development of wireless telegraphy. A 
striking feature in his character is ability 
to perceive quickly the useful parts of 
other people’s conceptions, and push 
them rapidly forward to a practical con- 
clusion. Hence, in 1902, Mr. Marconi 
adopted at the receiving end of his system 
what is known as the magnetic detector, 
based on Prof. Rutherford’s Cambridge 
researches of seven years previously. 
It does not require any device for de- 
coherence, neither does it so easily fall out 
of adjustment as the coherer. It is, there- 
fore, more trustworthy, and is employed 
by Mr. Marconi for most of his long-range 
work. 

Unfortunately, throughout this other- 
wise admirable book, Prof. Fleming reveals 
partiality for inventions belonging to the 
company he advises. A fairly correct state- 
ment of dates and particulars enables 
the reader, however, to form his own 
conclusions. Prof. Fleming’s special 
contention appears to be that the 
invention which rendered wireless tele- 
graphy practicable was the connexion 
of one end of a Hertzian wave - oscil- 
lator to earth, and the other end to an 
insulated elevated plate. The Hertz 
oscillator was exercised before Mr. Mar- 
coni’s first patent of 1896; and what 
Mr. Marconi did—with a view to in- 
creasing the effective range—was to 
substitute the earth for one end of the 
two conductors, or branches, of the 
oscillator, converting the other half into 
an elevated plate carried on a long wire. 
He did not, in the ordinary sense, connect 
one of the branches of the oscillator to 
earth, as suggested by our author; 
neither did he connect the other branch 
to an elevated conductor, for the elevated 
conductor itself constitutes one of the 
branches of a Hertz oscillator, and a 
sphere connected to earth virtually 
becomes “earth” in electrical parlance. 
But this claim that Mr. Marconi in- 
vented the earthed oscillator is unsuit- 
able on the score of precedence ; for the 
same plan had already been adopted 
in various ways by Prof. Popoff, Prof. 
Dolbear, and Mr. Nikola Tesla. That 
Prof. Fleming claims that, in using 
the earth, Mr. Marconi produced some- 
thing fundamentally different is evident 
from his contention (p. 345) that “ the 





earthed oscillator creates a different 
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type of electric wave ” from that used by 
Hertz ; and though, on p. 351, the author, 
in effect, admits that the waves round a 
Marconi “aerial” are simply the top 
half of the Hertz wave, he continually 
harps on the theme that “a good earth 
connection is absolutely essential” (see 
pp. 348 and 349) in successful wireless 
telegraphy, and that Mr. Marconi dis- 
covered its use. 

Let us now take a few of the more 
striking examples of this contention. 
On p. 193 Dr. Fleming says: “ Marconi 
made telegraphy without wires possible 
by his invention of the earthed radiator ” ; 
and then, by way of description of this 
invention, the next paragraph starts: 
“A vertical insulated wire has a spark 
ball at the lower end, which is placed in 
apposition to another spark ball connected 
to the earth”; and the rest of the page 
is mainly devoted to impressing on the 
reader the value of connexion with earth. 
The same remark applies to the next 
page; and on that which follows there 
is a reference to “ a vertical earthed oscil- 
lator or Marconi aerial wire.” Then, on 
p. 270, we read: ‘‘ This wire is called an 
aerial wire, or antenna, or Marconi 
aerial, and is the essential element in 
telegraphy by waves on the Marconi 
system.” Two pages further on (as well 
as on p. 600) we have a reference to the 
waves being “ pumped into, or sucked 
out of, the earth”; and in the course of 
the next half-dozen pages there are 
frequent similar references, as also through- 
out pp. 346-9. Then at the bottom of 
p. 598 we read: “ The earth plate should 
be put in with all the precautions used 
in the case of a _lightning-conductor 
earth” ; and two pages earlier: ‘ Mar- 
coni’s fundamental discovery was, how- 
ever, the vast difference which is created 
by employing linear antennz perpendicular 
to the surface of the earth, one of the pair 
being, so to speak, buried in it.” Since 
Dr. Fleming states that “the essential 
feature of Marconi’s system is the vertical 
linear antenna well earthed at the base,” 
it is strange that no mention of this 
“fundamental discovery” is made in 
any of Mr. Marconi’s patents, wherein 
he merely lays claim to receiving with an 
“earthed” coherer only when the trans- 
mitter is also earthed. There is no claim 
for an “unearthed” transmitter or an 
“unearthed ” receiver. Moreover, figs. 1 
and 2 in Mr. Marconi’s first patent show 
no earthed connexion, neither is this 
covered in his claims. 

On p. 345, after stating that Hertz 
did not ‘“‘ earth” his oscillator and that 
Mr. Marconi has created “a different 
type of electric wave,’ Dr. Fleming 
remarks: ‘‘ Even after years of experi- 
ence of the importance of this improve- 
ment, we are far from having ascertained 
why it is such an improvement.” It may, 
however, be suitably suggested at this 
stage that the earthing of the Hertzian 
oscillator is mainly insisted on with a 
view to making good Mr. Marconi’s claim 
for a fundamental discovery distinct from 
the prior work of Sir Oliver Lodge and 
others. 





For working between ship and ship (or 
wherever a wet “earth ” is obtainable), and 
where syntony is not a paramount con- 
sideration, connexion with earth has cer- 
tainly the advantage of convenience. This 
method should also be fairly satisfactory 
where the metallic hull of the ship rests 
on the sea; for here it is really the sea’s 
surface that is acting as a conductor 
between the transmitter and the receiver, 
besides which the virtual height of the 
antenna is doubled thereby. The same 
comment also applies, in a somewhat 
less degree, in the instance of a river or 
definitely wet soil. Again, for any long- 
range work certain advantages are gained 
by contact with earth. The receiver 
then picks up with almost equal facility 
waves of any frequency, since it is nearly 
equally sensitive to them all. On the 
other hand, when the receiver is sepa- 
rated by a considerable distance from the 
ground, it is immensely more sensitive 
to the particular frequency to which it 
is adjusted; moreover, its sensitiveness 
may be so adjusted that it will readily 
respond to signals of a frequency within 
5 per cent. of its own value, and to none 
at all outside that range. By the latter 
method, then, a much closer degree of 
tuning being attained, a syntonic, or 
selective, system becomes practicable. 
Apart from other advantages attained by 
a closely tuned syntonic system, it enables 
stations to be placed much closer to one 
another without fear of disturbance than 
is possible where the tuning capabilities 
are of arestricted nature. An objection to 
the use of the earth at sea is that a higher 
power is thereby involved, whereas on board 
ship prevailing conditions usually require 
a lower power. Moreover, an absolutely 
trustworthy “earth” is not an article 
that is readily found on shore; for here, 
as often as not, we have to deal with dry 
ground—possibly dry sand—of high elec- 
trical resistance ; and, on the other hand, 
a mere shower of rain is sufficient to 
convert the ground suddenly into a fairly 
good conductor. Then, again, absorption 
and general electrical disturbance by 
the earth, as well as by the atmosphere, 
always tend to proceed under these con- 
ditions. Further, the electrical resist- 
ance of the “earth” around the station 
drags at and damps the waves. The 
variability here implied is prejudicial to 
the maintenance of satisfactory “ tuning,” 
which is essential for the purposes of 
avoiding disturbance to other stations, 
or at the hands of those stations : indeed, 
to obtain accurate tuning with an earthed 
** aerial”? must always be difficult, even 
in skilled hands, if only owing to atmo- 
spheric disturbances. It seems clear, 
therefore, that those systems that do 
not involve connexion with the earth 
are, at any rate, more suitable for land 
purposes, especially where a dry soil 
exists ; and for purposes of syntony, an 
earth connexion, whilst it interferes with 
proper spacing between the waves, intro- 
duces serious difficulties to close tuning. 
A radiator that emits a more or less con- 
tinuous train of waves is an absolute 
necessity for efficient syntony and selec- 





tivity; and consequently—apart from 
the increased speed thereby attained— 
the more or less persistent-wave system 
is what is required both for ship-to-shore 
and naval work; and instrument designs 
should be amended accordingly, where 
necessary. If there exists a difficulty here, 
there would be no very serious expense 
attached to the replacement of spark-wave 
receiving apparatus by continuous-wave 
apparatus. The cost of apparatus of the 
sort is a minor point in such a matter. 

The first suggestion of syntonized wire- 
less telegraphy was that embodied in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s patent of 1897. Sir Oliver’s 
invention is based on the result of his 
own scientific researches—in syntonic 
jars, &c.; and it was the introduction of 
syntony by him that made Hertzian-wave 
telegraphy the success it now is. 

In Hertzian-wave telegraphy of the 
intermittent-spark variety distance is 
virtually a question of big wave amplitude 
—i.e., high power and long wave-length. 
The greater the length of spark—+.e., the 
greater the energy—the larger the ampli- 
tude. This result is assisted by the high, 
earthed aerial, which by securing a slow 
oscillating period (long wave-length) is 
suitable for overcoming obstacles to long- 
distance working. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, though a large amplitude more 
readily starts the receiving instrument, as 
this amplitude is the result of a large spark, 
the working speed is likely to be com- 
paratively slow in the end, on account of 
the time taken in the intervals of the 
transmission of fresh energy for sub- 
sequent waves. Thus it was the oscilla- 
tion transformer, or “jigger,” which 
rendered possible the considerable ranges 
that have lately been achieved. 

Apart from the objections that we have 
thought it advisable to indicate, the book, 
as a whole, is well worthy of the distin- 
guished author. 








The Romance of Steel: the Story of @ 
Thousand Millionaires. By Herbert N. 
Casson. (E. Grant Richards.)—Although 
steel may not seem to be a romantic subject, 
this book is well named, for the history 
of the invention and manufacture of the 
metal, and the adventures and experiences 
of those who have made vast fortunes out 
of it, as written by Mr. Casson, are as romantic 
as one of Scott’s novels. The feminine 
element is not wholly wanting, for we are 
told of one lady “ironmaster,” though 
almost the only other woman mentioned 
in the book is Queen Anne, who invested 
money on ironworks in Virginia. Mr. 
Casson’s style is fluent and agreeable, and 
his book is almost entirely free from the 
errors met with frequently in works of this 
class; but it is written by an American 
for American readers, and is designed as a 
“popular” account of the industry. — So 
the various comparisons with American 
figures and institutions convey little to 
English readers, and they will find it neces- 
sary to make allowance for the somewhat 
extravagant language which the author's 
enthusiasm leads him to employ. ' 

The most conspicuous figure in the earlier 
part of the book is Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
who is probably best known to Englishmen 
as the giver of free libraries. Mr. Casson’s 
account of how the boy who once stoked 
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a small furnace in a cotton-mill became 
possessed of a “pension” of 13,000,000 
dollars a year is as exciting as many an 
imaginary tale of adventure. Other names 
familiar on this side of the Atlantic are 
Pierpont Morgan, Rockefeller, Schwab, 
Vanderbilt, and Yerkes; but their records 
are chiefly of “big deals’’ and financial 
operations, and the most interesting charac- 
ters in the book are such men as Capt. 
“* Bill’ Jones and the seven Merritts. 

Of the former we read that during the 
Civil War his regiment came to a river 
which had to be crossed by a pontoon 
bridge. ‘“‘ Hanged if I'll wait for a bridge,” 
shouted Jones, plunging head first into the 
muddy water, which proved to be only a 
couple of feet deep, so that his nose suffered 
severely. This impetuosity was charac- 
teristic of the man, but he had the gift of 
imparting his energy to others ; and although 
in after life, when he was manager of some 
ironworks, he would often stop work and 
take his men to a baseball match or horse- 
race, his employer was too wise to object, 
for he knew that Jones could get more out 
of the men than any other “ boss” in the 
business. 

The story, of the Merritts is the most 
romantic in the book. The first Merritt 
found iron ore when looking for gold, and 
showed it to his four sons, telling them of the 
unexplored range, which he believed to be 
rich in mineral wealth. The boys followed 
their father’s occupation as woodsmen for 
some twenty years, when they were able 
to retire from the timber trade. They were 
joined by three nephews, and the seven 
spent several years in surveying and mapping 
the entire length of the Mesaba range :— 


‘* All supplies had to be carried from eighty to 
a hundred and fifty miles upon their backs. If 
hardships be the price of success, the Merritts paid 
it in full. Many a time their hunger-belts were 
pulled to the last hole.” 


At length, convinced that their father’s 
surmise was correct, they invited others to 
join them, but people said, ‘‘what do these 
Merritt farmers know about mineral de- 
posits? One lesson in geology would teach 
them that there can be no iron in Mesaba.”’ 
Such was their reception, but by dint of 
perseverance a fifty-mile railway was built, 
docks were constructed, and mines were 
opened, and the Merritts found themselves 
the principal owners of a property worth 
many millions of dollars. Then came the 
financial crisis of 1893. The Merritts had 
launched out too freely, they could not meet 
their obligations, and they lost all. Thirteen 
million tons of iron ore come down the Great 
Lakes every year from the deposits dis- 
covered by the Merritts, and already these 
mines have added a quarter of a billion 
dollars to the wealth of the United States. 
We read how the ore is conveyed in steamers 
fifteen times larger than the schooner 
in which the Carnegie family emigrated 
to America, how it is unloaded by a machine 
which takes the place of ninety men with 
shovels, and how 18,000 railway trucks 
are in constant use in the Lake Superior 
district alone. But we have not space 
to follow the subject further. 

Mr. Casson lets us into some of the secrets 
of Mr. Carnegie’s success. Like Nelson, 
he knew when to disregard orders. When 
he was a telegraph-message boy, and, as 
such, was forbidden to “ receive”’ a message 
from the wire, he took the place of an absent 
operator~and received a message correctly. 
For this act of disobedience he was promoted 
to be an operator. At another time, when 
he was a telegraphic operator on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, an accident was reported 
on the line in his chief's absence. e did 





not wait for orders, but “ with a dozen tele- 
grams, each signed Thomas A. Scott, he 
set the trains in motion and prevented a 
costly blockade.” The result of this was 
that he became Scott’s private secretary, 
and by the time he was twenty-nine years 
of age he was able to pay 9,000 dollars for 
an interest in the Iron bity Forge Company, 
which had its days of trial ; but the “‘ boom”’ 
in railway building arrived, and Carnegie’s 
friendship with railway men was a valuablo 
asset. He was not a practical maker of 
iron and steel, but “‘ seldom has there been 


an abler ‘drummer’”’ (commercial tra- 
veller). 
During a visit to England Mr. Carnegie 


saw for the first time a “‘ Bessemer converter,” 
and was himself converted to the importance 
of Bessemer’s invention (for which, by the 
way, Mr. Casson claims priority on behalf 
of William Kelly). Hurrying home to Pitts- 
burg, he formed a company to make steel 
by Bessemer’s process, and in the first 
twelve months the concern realized a profit 
of 2,000,000 dollars! Carnegie’s was not, 
however, the only steel company in the 
United States. Competition was keen, and 
the fight for supremacy makes an exciting 
story. 

We have not space to quote the description 
of the making of a railway rail, the story 
of Boerntrager’s wife, the wonders of natural 
gas, the lesson learnt in China (which our 
manufacturers would do well to take to 
heart), and many other interesting features 
of this entertaining book: it is not so long 
as it looks, for the 370 pages of text are 
“bumped out” by 64 full - page portraits, 
which were doubtless a necessary part of 
the serial publication of the work in an 
American magazine, of which, by the way, 
no mention is made in the volume. The 
misquotation “ grip him with hooks of steel ” 
should not have passed both the American 
and the English publishers. There is an 
index, but it is not so full as it should have 
been. 

In Darwinism To-day (Bell & Sons) Prof. 
V. L. Kellogg has provided students of 
Darwinism—friends and foes alike—with 
a comprehensive, useful, and interesting 
textbook. Two chapters only are devoted 
entirely to Darwinism. Chap. ii. gives 
us its definition, and chap. xii. its present 
position in biology. The author ably leads 
us through a complicated maze of theories, 
in part opposed to, in part in favour of, 
and in part alternative to Darwin’s theory 
of natural selection. By Darwinism he 
means simply the function of natural selec- 
tion, and not the actual beginning of a new 
variety or species of plant or animal. What- 
ever may be the ultimate course of any new 
modification of an existing type, such a 
modification will only become permanent 
if it represents an adaptation, that is to say, 
something useful, or at least not harmful. 
If itis not of the nature of an adaptation, 
selection will ultimately bar the way to 
its further development and establishment. 
The author thus limits the meaning of 
Darwinism to natural selection. Darwinism 
is not so much the cause of the formation 
of new species as the process by which 
adaptive forms are selected and fixed. 
About the truth of this theory there should 
not be any difference of opinion among 
biologists. 

Darwin held that new species arose by a 
slow, gradual variation. De Vries holds 
that they arise by sudden mutations, and 
cases can be quoted in support of his 


theory. He has observed the formation 
of what he calls new species from one 
parent-plant which is generally recognized 
as @ distinct species. But he himself has 
to give a double definition to the word 





, 


‘ species’ as a preliminary to propounding 
his theory. It is still a moot point whether 
De Vries’s specigs-by-mutation are not, 
in part at least, variations in Darwin’s 
sense. The author, however, is hopeful 
enough to believe that the question as to 
the origin of new species will some day 
be settled. He still wants more facts and 
more observations. When these have been 
brought together, biologists may be able 
to come to some definite understanding 
with regard to the beginning of modifica- 
tions, adaptive or otherwise. We are at 
present in the dark as to how any organism 
receives the stimulus which induces a new 
modification, and as to the nature of this 
stimulus. 

Technical Thermodynamics. By Dr. Gus- 
tav Zeuner. Translated by J. F. Klein. 
2 vols. (Constable & Co.)—Dr. Zeuner’s 
‘Grundziige der mechanischen Warme- 
theorie’ is so well known and highly 
esteemed that to the student of thermody- 
namics it requires no word of recommenda- 
tion. The work is perhaps less familiar 
to English than to continental readers, and 
this may no doubt be in some measure 
ascribed to the fact that till recently no 
edition had appeared in English, although 
it is now nearly fifty years since the publica- 
tion of the original German. It was in 1859 
that Dr. Zeuner first collected the results 
of his own investigations and those of certain 
other authors into a small volume which 
formed the nucleus of the four subsequent 
editions, the last of which appeared in Ger- 
man some five years ago as two bulky 
volumes, presenting perhaps more fully 
than any other work on thermodynamics 
the development of modern views on the 
subject. 

The first volume is written in two sections, 
which are of interest both to the pure 
physicist and to the engineer. The first 
section is devoted to a consideration of the 
fundamental laws of thermodynamics, which 
are developed according to the well-known 
methods of Dr. Zeuner; and the second 
deals with the theory of matter in 
the gaseous state. In the first part of 
the latter section, which is purely physical, 
the treatment of the laws of efflux of gases 
through orifices is of particular interest 
on account of the large contribution which 
the author himself has made to our know- 
ledge of the subject. He has, however, 
recorded the results not only of his own in- 
vestigations, but also of those of other 
workers in this field, with generosity and 
completeness. The second portion of this 
section deals with the study of hot-air, 
cold-air, and internal-combustion engines. 
The second volume, on the theory of vapours, 
is almost entirely devoted to technical appli- 
cations, and deals chiefly with the properties 
of steam, although other vapours are also 
considered. 

The translation is on the whole clear and 
accurate, but suffers from one defect. 
It is necessary to go no further than the 
Preface to discover that the work is a render- 
ing from the German. The sentences are 
often German in construction, and the 
frequent use of compound words leaves no 
doubt as to their origin. Tho fault is palp- 
able throughout, rendering the text clumsy 
and troublesome to read even when the 
meaning is clear. 








CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 

A Textbook of Organic Chemistry. By 
Dr. A. F. Holleman. Translated by A. 
Jamieson Walker, assisted by Owen E. 
Mott. (Chapman & Hall.)—Organic Che- 
mistry for Advanced Students. By Julius B. 
Cohen. (Arnold.)—Most of the substances 
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occurring in plants and animals come within 
the scope of organic chemistry ; at one time 
indeed it was, as its name implies, always 
associated with life. It has now extended 
its borders, and includes an enormous 
number of substances having no connexion 
with life ; the name “ organic’’ is therefore 
of historic significance only, and is retained 
simply as a matter of convenience. 

One of the most striking features of organic 
compounds is the ease with which they can 
be converted into new substances by intro- 
ducing various groups of atoms. Each of 
these then becomes a fresh starting-point ; 
by a repetition of the original processes 
another lot of derivatives can be obtained, 
and so on indefinitely. When the laws 
governing the processes have been ascer- 
tained, it becomes possible to predict 
methods of preparing new compounds with 
almost mathematical certainty. Organic 
chemistry is thus a well-ordered subject, and 
can be made to afford a good mental train- 
ing to the student. 

Regarded from this standpoint, Dr. Holle- 
man’s book is eminently satisfactory. The 
a laws of the subject are clearly set 
orth, and illustrated by a number of typical 
cases; the student gets the fundamental 
principles without being overwhelmed by 
detail. At the same time the author bears 
in mind the fact that many chemical students 
are training for commercial work, and he 
gives prominence to such important tech- 
nical processes as the preparation of alcohol, 
acetic acid, &c., besides dealing with new 
electrolytic methods. 

A valuable feature of the book is that the 
author takes every opportunity of pointing 
out the relationships between organic, 
inorganic, and physical chemistry. This 
will help to correct a pernicious mental habit, 
to which the modern student is particularly 
liable, of regarding his separate subjects 
as distinct and disconnected. In these days 
of intense specialization one man can no 
longer lecture on the whole of chemistry : 
it has to be divided among several lecturers, 
each taking one particular branch. The 
student rarely finds the connecting links, 
he fails to get the broad view, and it is not 
uncommon to find him holding two or more 
sets of mutually inconsistent opinions on 
the same subject. 

The translation has been well done, and 
Dr. Holleman’s book can be confidently 
recommended to elementary students; it 
forms a fitting companion to the author’s 
‘Inorganic Chemistry,’ which is already 
favourably known both here and in America. 

Prof. Cohen’s book is intended for ad- 
vanced students, and strikes out an entirely 
new line. When a student has acquired 
a knowledge of the general laws of the sub- 
ject and is acquainted with the common 
substances, what advanced course should 
he pursue? To learn the preparation and 
properties of every known substance would 
be as futile as for a mathematical student 
to learn every problem that the mathe- 
matical masters have devised. It would also 
be impossible ; each year several thousand 
memoirs on organic chemistry are published. 
More than 130,000 organic compounds have 
already been described, and the number 
increases at an enormous rate. 

Prof. Cohen makes no attempt to deal 
with this mass of compounds. Instead, 
he confines himself to certain ideas, or 
certain groups of compounds, which have 
been investigated by the masters of the 
science, and presents the student with 
a full account of their work. The first 
chapter gives an excellent summary of the 
history of organic chemistry from 1832, 
when Liebig and Wohler published their 
classical memoir on the radical of benzoic 





acid, down to the introduction by Kekute 
and Couper in 1858 of the present structural 
formule. He next passes on to isomerism 
and stereo-isomerism, always keeping the 
main principles to the front, and subordinat- 
ing the mass of detail; full references, 
however, are supplied to original papers, 
so that a student who wants details will 
know where to find them. Then follows 
a chapter dealing with the recent synthetical 
methods for making the new types of com- 
pounds that have called into existence the 
modern theories of organic chemistry. Sub- 
sequent chapters are devoted to a description 
of certain classical syntheses. 

The sugars are first considered. About 
seventy different sugars are known; they may 
in a general kind of way be referred to several 
groups, but the differences between them 
are so small that the whole subject was more 
or less chaotic till Herr Emil Fischer carried 
out his masterly investigations during the 
years 1890 to 1894. Herr Fischer succeeded 
in building up several of the sugars from 
simple substances, in showing how the atoms 
are arranged in the sugar molecule, and in 
correlating the properties of the sugars with 
their chemical constitutions; the whole 
group, in fact, was reduced to an orderly 
system. This is perhaps the finest piece of 
synthetical work that has yet been carried 
out, and Prof. Cohen does well to devote 
to it an entire chapter. 

The difficult group of proteins, on which 
Herr Fischer is at present occupied, forms 
the subject of another chapter. The problem 
is being attacked from both ends: one 
method is to decompose the proteins, and 
then to investigate the products; the other 
is to build up simple substances into the so- 
called “‘ polypeptides ’’—compounds known 
to occur among the decomposition products. 
These two lines are clearly set out by the 
author. Those who know the enthusiasm, 
almost amounting to paternal affection, 
with which he regards the polypeptides, 
sincerely trust that he will solve this problem 
also. 

A refreshing feature of the book is the 
number of references to the work of English 
chemists. During the last fifteen years a 
silent revolution has been going on in the 
chemical world, and England is fast getting 
due credit for the excellence and amount 
of research done here. Prof. Cohen is in 
advance of the ordinary writer of text- 
books in recognizing this fact. The student 
who conscientiously works through the book 
and reads some of the more important papers 
quoted will gain an admirable acquaintance 
with the classics of the subject. Only in 
this way can he become imbued with the 
spirit of research, and realize that organic 
chemistry is no longer, as Hoffmann once 
called it, a more or less circuitous route 
to the sink, but a highly systematized 
science. 


Elementary Statics. By W. G. Borchardt. 
(Rivingtons.)—There is now among mathe- 
matical teachers an inclination to make 
the study of mechanics more practical. 
Such a short time has elapsed since this 
tendency developed that it is a pleasure to 
find ‘that the newer textbooks have already 
overcome most of the faults of a transitional 
period. One great use of mathematics is 
the power of prophecy which it gives to 
humanity, and this power is employed every 
day by engineers in designing and using 
machines, bridges, and other structures. In 
the textbooks which were in use until recently 
a few experiments from which Newton’s laws 
and the parallelogram of forces could be 
deduced were described ; but the difficulties 
in carrying out these experiments, owing 
to the inevitable imperfections of the 





apparatus, were not discussed. The stu- 
dents who were given an opportunity to 
handle working models of the machines 
they were expected to understand were 
very few. In the textbook before us the 
experiments are numerous, and many of the 
theoretical examples are evidently framed 
with the idea that the apparatus may 
be easily constructed and the results of 
theory verified. Great stress is laid on the 
measurement of the efficiency of the simple 
machines, the chapter on pulleys being 
especially praiseworthy. We should like 
to see the same tendency carried further : 
for example, in the chapter on frameworks 
the student is shown how to calculate the 
stresses in the various members by graphical 
methods ; but no attempt is made to check 
the work by direct experiment. 

There are a few blemishes to which we 
must call attention. In the discussion of 
how a ship can sail against the wind the 
phrase ‘‘ force of the wind”’ is used some- 
what loosely. It is true that the wind can 
only exert a pressure perpendicular to the 
sail, but to talk of a force “exerting a 
pressure’’ is hardly legitimate: the force 
is surely identical with the total pressure. 
In dealing with friction the author has a 
tendency (e.g., in § 149) to give a numerical 
value to the friction or frictional force with- 
out stating explicitly what is meant. When 
a cord passes over a pulley there is generally 
a difference in the tensions on the two sides, 
and this may perhaps be defined as the 
frictional force; but it would be better to 
point out that the true frictional force at 
the bearing is far greater than this difference. 
The book should become popular in classes 
preparing for University scholarships and 
army examination. 


A School Course on Physics: Light and 
Sound. By F. C. Endecott. (Blackie & 
Son. )—This little book is intended for school 
use, and is meant to take the scholar to the 
standard of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Junior Local Examination. Each chapter, 
which is intended to represent a week’s 
work, is begun by short lecture-notes. 
Next follow a few practical exercises which 
the student is to perform for himself; and 
finally there are questions and exercises to 
be solved. Mr. Endecott is evidently a 
believer in the heuristic method of teaching 
science, for in his Preface he writes :— 

‘‘In framing the Lecture-Notes care has been 
taken not to tell the scholar too much. Such 
scientific truths as he is likely to find out for him- 
self are purposely omitted, and spaces are left for 
them to be written in.” 

How far this method of teaching is applicable 
in the case of students of only moderate 
ability may well be questioned, and such 
students are unlikely to discover much for 
themselves unless they are carefully guided 
along the right paths of investigation. 
But be this as it may, Mr. Endecott has 
carried the principle to excess, for he 
certainly does not “tell the scholar too 
much”; indeed, he frequently tells him far 
too little, A few examples will suffice to 
demonstrate this. Thus on p. 78 all that 
is said about the sextant is that “it is an 
instrument for measuring angular distances 
between inaccessible points. Its principle 
depends upon the laws of reflection of light.” 
(The italics are ours.) Then, again, on 
p. 79 we are told that the “ goniometer is an 
instrument for measuring solid angles.” 
Surely it would be wise to explain in the 
first case how the principle of the sextant 
depends on the laws of reflection of light, 
and in the second how the goniometer 
measures angles. Again, on p. 132 all that 
is said about the methods of determining 
the velocity of light is that it may be done 
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**(i.) By observation of Jupiter’s satellites, 
(ii.) Aberration of Light, (iii.) Figeau’s 
method, ({iv.) Foucault’s (Michelson’s) 
method.” Is the student supposed to 
repeat Rémer’s observations on the eclipses 
of the moons of Jupiter, and to devise for 
himself and repeat the exceedingly difficult 
experiments of Figeau and Foucault ? 
If not, how is he to learn the methods by 
which the velocity of light has been deter- 
mined, except by reference to another 
textbook or instruction by his teacher ? 

On the other hand, formule are given 
which can only serve to prevent the student 
from thinking for himself, and might 
with advantage be omitted. Thus, in the 
treatment of spherical mirrors and lenses, 
the formule applicable to each special case 
are given. We think that with young 
students it is preferable to do without 
such aids, and consider each case from 
first principles, making use of the concep- 
tion of converging power, which is defined 
as the reciprocal of the focal length. The 
statements of the questions and exercises 
aro not always accurate, and the English 
might be improved. On p. 86 the “ optical 
centre” of a lens is defined as “ that point 
on the principal axis through which all 
rays pass having their paths parallel before 
and after refraction through the lens.” 
On p. 123 the student is asked to “ prove 
that the light is recomposed on passing it 
through a second prism whose refracting 
edge is turned the other way’’; and on 
p. 166 we are told that “‘ overtones are not 
necessarily frequencies which are simple 
multiples of the fundamental.” 

Throughout the book spaces are left in 
the text to be filled in by the student. 








RESEARCH NOTES. 


Pror. KAMERLINGH ONNES’sS announce- 
ment that he has solidified helium has pro- 
duced the usual shower of ill-informed com- 
ment in the daily press; but as Dr. Alfred 
Porter has pointed out in a letter to a con- 
temporary, the phenomena attending the 
experiment are only what was expected. 
As he says, ail the “ non-valent”’ elements 
—I should prefer to describe them as the 
elements which are inert at atmospheric 
pressure and temperature—should sublime, 
or pass from the solid into the gaseous state 
without liquefaction, because the curves 
of their boiling- and melting-points respec- 
tively meet only when plotted against their 
atomic weights. That, in solidifying helium, 
Prof. Onnes should have attained a tempera- 
ture but a few degrees above the absolute 
zero is satisfactory enough ; but there is no 
reason for thinking, as some writers seem 
to do, that anything very extraordinary 
would have happened had he gone lower 
still and reached the absolute zero itself. 
This theoretical point is merely a conven- 
tional standard fixed by Lord Kelvin on 
the hypothesis that, as gases contract by 
st; of their volume for each downward 
degree of temperature, at — 273°C. they would 
contract no further. But no attempt has 
been made to verify this experimentally 
—the expense, if nothing else, having 
hitherto stood in the way; and it seems 
probable that when, if ever, this is done, 
it will be found that the law does not apply. 
The case of Ohm’s law—once treated by 
mathematical physicists as universal and 
infrangible, but now shown not to hold 
good for ionized gases—seems a perfect 
analogy. 

Mile. Gléditsch, in a communication to 
the Académie des Sciences, gives an account 
of some extended experiments lately made 
by her with pitchblendes from Joachimsthal 





and Colorado, carnotite, Cornwall chalcolite, 
thorianite, and other highly radio-active 
minerals. She found that, although they 
contained copper and lithium, the quantity 
of these metals present was not proportional 
to the radio-activity of the parent ore, as 
she seems to have thought it should have 
been on Sir William Ramsay’s transmutation 
hypothesis. To this Sir William and 
Dr. Cameron answer, in this month’s 
Comptes-Rendus, that they have never 
contended that the existence of lithium 
in salts of copper exposed to radium emana- 
tion was entirely due to transmutation, 
but that its presence in the quantity observed 
could only be explained on that hypothesis. 
They recall their former observation that 
the weight of the alkaline residue after 
treatment with the emanation is greater 
than it was before, and tell us that they 
are now undertaking experiments with 
quartz vessels, which should negative the 
suggestion that the appearance of the 
sodium and potassium lines in the spectrum 
is due to the glass used in their former 
observations. They also repeat that the 
presence of water-vapour causes a great 
part of the helium generally produced by 
the dissociation of the emanation to be 
replaced by sodium; while they suggest 
that the presence of a salt of copper causes 
it to be transmuted into argon without 
any admixture of helium. They give many 
instances from other branches of chemistry 
in support of this, and hold out hopes of a 
further clearing up of the subject by ex- 
periments now in progress. 

Another notable article is one by Prof. 
Righi, in the Rendiconti dei Lincei for last 
month, on what he calls magnetic rays. 
He thinks that when the cathode of a highly 
exhausted tube is exposed at once to a 
heavy electric charge and a strong magnetic 
field, particles are projected from it which 
are, in fact, molecular magnets. They 
follow the magnetic lines of force, but are not 
as a rule the carriers of an electric charge. 
Ffom this and other facts, Prof. Righi gathers 
that these projected particles consist of a 
negative electron in revolution round a 
positive atom with the plane of its orbit 
perpendicular to the direction of propagation. 
He thinks such a system would form a 
flexible molecular solenoid, and as such 
would possess a good deal of stability. This 
serves to explain M. Villard’s discovery 
nearly three years ago of what he called 
*“magnetons’’ (see Atheneum, No. 4048), 
and it is significant that, like these, Prof. 
Righi’s magnetic rays not only describe 
a helix, but, when the deviating field is 
sufficiently strong, also force the cathode 
rays to perform a complete circle, and so to 
return to the cathode. Hence M. Villard’s 
discovery, which attracted less attention 
at the time of its announcement than it 
deserved, is entirely confirmed. Yet the 
only material support for the magnetic 
effect described must be some infinitesimal 
piece of metal torn off from the cathode, and 
as this is seldom made of metals hitherto 
classed as paramagnetic, the mystery of 
magnetism is rather deepened than cleared 
up by the disecvery. 

Prof. Goldstein’s article in this month’s 
Philosophical Magazine on the canal-rays 
of which he was the discoverer does not give 
us any new facts, but is nevertheless wel- 
come. He divides the rays of the “ canal’’ 
group into canal-rays proper—by which 
he denotes those which spring from the side 
of the cathode, whether perforated or not, 
which is turned away from the anode—K, 
rays, S, rays, nebulous, and diffuse rays. 
The K, rays are those which appear when the 
ordinary cathode rays are deflected by a 
magnet, and spread if the cathode be un- 





perforated towards the anode. The S,"rays 
are the first stratum of the cathode glow, 
and might be supposed to be identical with 
the canal-rays, were it not that they are 
extraordinarily susceptible to influences which 
do not all affect the canal-rays. Then come 
the nebulous rays which envelope the canal- 
rays, but are not of them; and finally the 
diffuse rays, which are produced, teste Prof. 
Goldstein, by the impact of the canal-rays 
against the molecules of gas remaining in 
the tube, and have a golden light, while 
the canal-rays proper are blue. The main 
point which Prof. Goldstein makes is that 
hitherto these phenomena have been ex- 
plicable on two alternative hypotheses. One 
of these regards both the electric discharge 
in vacuo and the radiation accompanying 
it as a process taking place in the ether, 
and not at present capable of definition ; 
the other, as due simply to the motion of 
charged particles. After the little hit at 
the mathematically - minded which now 
seems inevitable in these discussions, Prof. 
Goldstein points out that the crux of the 
affair is really the direction of the §, rays, 
and that if these turn out to be directed 
towards the cathode, all the actions of the 
canal-rays or positive rays can be explained, 
apparently, on the latter of these hypotheses. 

Before leaving the subject of rays, notice 
should be taken of an article by Prof. 
Trowbridge (of Harvard) in the February 
number of The American Journal of Science, 
in which he opposes the conclusion of Prof. 
J. J. Thomson in his ‘ Corpuscular Theory of 
Matter,’ that lithium chloride can be used 
as a test to distinguish between positive 
and negative radiations in a Crookes tube. 
According to the Cavendish Professor, 
a layer of this salt when struck by canal 
or positive rays gives out a bright red light, 
and a steel-blue one when bombarded by the 
cathode or negative rays. Prof. Trowbridge 
shows, however, that when the cathode 
rays are concentrated on the lithium chloride 
by the ingenious apparatus which he de- 
scribes, and which may be called in his own 
words “a magnetic lens,” the red light 
is produced as though the rays were the 
carriers of positive electricity. As the red 
patch is surrounded by the characteristic 
blue light, he concludes that the effect is 
really dependent on the energy of the par- 
ticles. Incidentally he mentions that the 
other metals of the lithium group give 
diverse effects in the same _ conditions. 
Thus cesium gives blue light to both canal- 
and cathode-ray bombardment ; and 
rubidium behaves like lithium, although the 
red light produced by it is much less vivid. 
All these salts are quickly dissociated in 
the course of the experiment, as is not 
the case with calcium tungstate, which Prof. 
Trowbridge therefore recommends for use in 
X-ray screens. 

Mile. Robinovitch of New York has been 
making some experiments with Dr. Leduc’s 
apparatus for producing sleep, or rather 
coma, by means of electricity, which are of 
great interest. She has found it well adapted 
for the purpose for which it was designed, and 
states that she has made current use of it for 
producing local anesthesia in the course 
of her practice as a doctor. She considers 
that the effect which it produces on rabbits 
when pushed to excess perfectly resembles 
the effects of epilepsy, and also that it ex- 
plains the hitherto unexplained phenomena 
of death by electric shock, on the theory that 
it first arrests the respiration, and thus 
produces death by paralysis of the heart 
following asphyxia. But the most im- 
portant — established by her researches 
is that if, after the cessation of respiration 


and before asphyxia has set in, a current 
of the kind used by Dr. Leduc,¥and of_the 
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same tension as that causing the apparently 
fatal shock, is applied to the patient, he 
can be brought back to life, even after having 
* short-circuited’ a current of 2,000 volts. 
In view of the number of deaths arising 
from accidental contact with electric mains, 
which may be expected to occur with in- 
creasing frequency in the near future, this 
is good news. A summary of the experi- 
ments has been contributed by Dr. Alfred 
Gradenwitz to the Revue générale des Sciences, 
whence I have borrowed the above. They 
seem to have been carried out at Berlin, 
and would certainly have been denounced 
by the anti-vivisectionists had they been 
repeated here. 

MM. Chevalier and Alguier have also 
made some interesting experiments on the 
effect of kola nut upon the muscular and 
nervous strength. Its effect in increasing 
this has long been known; but they saw 
reason to conclude that this was due not to 
any principle peculiar to it, but merely 
to the caffeine, or alkaloid of coffee, which 
it contains. Experiments that they have 
made with a half-bred Nivernais horse, and 
now communicated to the Académie des 
Sciences, leave the last question still in doubt. 
But they seem to establish conclusively 
that the increase in muscular and nervous 
energy thus gained is obtained—as may be 
supposed—from no external source, but at 
the expense of the reserves of the animal 
economy. Hence they very sensibly re- 
commend that the kola nut should be only 
employed medicinally when a sudden output 
of energy is required, and then that its use 
should be carefully proportioned to an 
appropriate diet devised ad hoc. 

M. Chevalier, in collaboration with Dr. 
A. Desgrez, has also made a communication 
to the Académie on some experiments with 
choline, a secretion widely distributed 
through the body of the human _ subject 
and those of the lower animals. He finds 
that when injected into the veins it imme- 
diately produces a lowering of the arterial 
pressure, and is, in fact, the first example 
of a physiological product of defined chemical 
composition which can be shown to do so. 
In this respect it seems to be the exact oppo- 
site of adrenaline, the secretion of the supra- 
renal capsules. The results of MM. Chevalier 
and Desgrez were obtained by means of 
experiments on dogs. F. Ee 








SOCIETIES. 


GEoLoGiIcaL.—March 18.—Prof. W. J. Soilas, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. C. H. Dinham, 
I, T. Hawkins, F. W. Penny, and M. A. Wolff 
were elected Fellows.—The following communica- 
tions were read: ‘The Carboniferous Rocks at 
Loughshinny, County Dublin, with an Account of 
the Faunal Succession and Correlation,’ by Drs. 
C. A. Matley and A. Vaughan,—and ‘A Note on 
the Petrology and Physiographyof Western Liberia, 
West Coast of Africa,’ by Mr. J. Parkinson. 





Soctrety or ANTIQUARIES.—March 19. — Lord 
Avebury, President, in the chair.—The Report of 
the Red Hills Exploration Committee, dealing with 
the results of the work carried out during 1906-7, 
was presented by the chairman of the Committee, 
Dr. Henry Laver. 

The Red Hills, of which a general explanation 
was given in the Report, consist of low mounds 
rising some 3 ft. above the level of the marshes on 
which they are situated, and appear to be confined 
entirely to that part of the Essex coast lying be- 
tween Hamford Water to the north and Shoebury- 
ness on the south. These mounds, of which there 
are a very large number between the points men- 
tioned, are situated close to, and in most cases 
below the alluvium line, which represents the limit 
to which the tide flowed before the marshes were 
enclosed, and they are largely to be found in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tidal creeks and 








estuaries of the coast. When examined, the 
mounds are found to be composed of burnt earth 
largely mixed with charcoal, and objects of 
fashioned and burnt clay. These objects (which 
are constant, and typical of the Red Hills) consist 
of tapered bars, somewhat similar to a modern 
furnace bar, pedestals with an enlarged base, 
cylindrical pieces, and many others presenting the 
appearance of having once been portions of flues, 
furnaces, or muffles, but always in a broken or 
defective condition. The mounds are surrounded 
by a ditch, and in some cases a low bank on the 
mound itself, following the line of the ditch, occurs. 

During the summer of 1906 three typical mounds, 
situated in the parish of Langenhoe, and on the 
borders of the Pyfleet Channel, were explored. 
Associated with the clay objects mentioned above, 
to which the Committee have provisionally given 
the non-committal name of ‘ briquettage,” were 
found portions of domestic vessels belonging to the 
Late Celtic or Early Iron Age. The quantity of 
this pottery was, however, relatively small, while 
some of the pieces showed marks of riveting, con- 
clusive evidence that the making of these particular 
vessels was not the object of the industry. Other 
than the above, no evidence whatever exists, in the 
form of bones or hearths, of domestic occupation. 

During the autumn of 1907 extensive excavations 
were made at Goldhanger of a large mound some 
34 acres in extent. The same type of objects was 
found, and in all respects the discoveries were 
similar to those of Langenhoe. No evidence of 
furnaces or furnace floors in place could be dis- 
covered; but the material in this, as in other 
mounds, had all the appearance of having been in- 
discriminately deposited or ‘*‘ shot.” 

Mr. W. H. Dalton, who had given special atten- 
tion for many years to these Red Hills, pointed out 
that the conditions, topographical as well as geo- 
logical, under which Red Hills occur, appear to be 
confined to the district where they are now actually 
found. At the same time there is no conclusive 
evidence to show that the present tidal range ob- 
— at the period of the formation of the Red 

ills, 

Mr. J. H. B. Jenkins, who had analyzed the 
clays found at the side of and under a Red Hill, 
and compared the analyses with those of the burnt 
earth, briquettage, and a portion of true London 
clay from another site, showed that no very 
striking differences existed. 

Mr. A. H. Lyell, who kindly undertook the task 
of examining the charcoals and woods found in the 
mounds, reported that they consisted of oak, hazel, 
chestnut, mountain ash, and other indigenous 
woods, and argued that the climate at the time of 
their use must have been open and temperate. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the Report by its compiler, Mr. Francis W. Reader, 
the question as to whether these mounds were 
primitive ‘‘in situ” industries, or whether they 
were marsh mounds constructed at a later date 
from the débris of earlier industries in the neigh- 
bourhood, was touched upon. 

Mr. Charles H. Read regarded the objects ex- 
hibited as connected with the manufacture of pot- 
tery, and he alluded to the fact that the examina- 
tion of ancient potteries in Siam showed that 
objects similar to the pedestals were used for sup- 
porting vessels during the process of baking. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, who expressed his 
leaning towards the simplest solution of their 
oligin, made the suggestion that the Red Hills 
were the refuse from the manufacture, for use in 
some unidentified pottery works on a large scale, of 
the very objects which had been discovered, and 
that the broken fragments exhibited were actually 
the wasters from the making of these mufiles and 
pedestals. Only on such a hypothesis could, he 
thought, the noteworthy absence of extensive 
remains of actual — be explained. 

A large assortment of Red Hill objects was shown, 
and the paper was illustrated by maps and 
diagrams. 





Roya Society oF LITERATURE.—March 25.— 
The Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, V.P., 
in the chair.—Prof. J. W. Mackail read a paper 
on Sir Richard Fanshawe. After tracing the 
degree to which Fanshawe’s reputation has sur- 
vived, Mr. Mackail gave a brief account of his 
life as presented in Lady Fanshawe’s fascinating 
memoirs, and recently elucidated by the research 
of his kinsman Mr. H. C. Fanshawe. Sir Richard’s 


life and literary work touched on those of Milton 





at various points; thelr education was similar, 
they were together at Cambridge, and the t of 
Latin Secretary, which Milton had held under the 
Commonwealth, was filled by Fanshawe at the 
Restoration. The literary work of Fanshawe con- 
sists mainly of translations, among which those 
chiefly to be noticed are of the ‘ Pastor Fido,’ of 
Camoens’s ‘ Lusiads,’ and of portions of Virgil and 
Horace. The seventeenth century was the great 
age of translations in England, translations being 
then used as a means of enlarging and civilizing 
the English language so as to make it a vehicle fit 
to embody the whole movement of European cul- 
ture. The actual translations thus produced be- 
came obsolete when this end had been attained. 
In any case the life of a translation was contingent 
on the life of its original, and the Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese poets from whom Fanshawe trans- 
lated were now themselves fallen into comparative 
oblivion ; but his translations, especially from the 
ancient classics, were of much interest in them- 
selves, apart from their historical importance in 
the development of the style and language of poetry 
in this country. Fanshawe’s life, which was one 
of much interest, was now well known through 
the memoirs, but his works had never been col- 
lected or reprinted, and were for most readers 
virtually inaccessible. This task was well worth 
doing, and might be commended to the favourable 
consideration of the University of Cambridge, for 
which Fanshawe was member in the Cavalier Par- 
liament. 





Royat Numismatic. — March 19.—Sir John 
Evans, President, in the chair.—Mr. T. Henry 
Williams was elected a Fellow.—The President 
exhibited a silver plaquette of Sir Francis Drake, 
which has been issued by the American Committee 
on the Publication of Medals to form one of a 
series designed to commemorate notable events in 
the history of America. On the obverse is the 
portrait of Drake, and the reverse consists of a 
representation of America adapted from the re- 
markable silver map-medal which was issued soon 
after Drake’s famous voyage round the world, 
1577-80. The medal struck under the direction of 
the American Committee is the work of Prof. 
Rudolf Marschall, Royal Medallist to the Court of 
Austria.—Mr. L. Forrer showed a selection of 
bronze medals and plaquettes by the Belgian artist 
Godefroid Devresse, and a plaquette by the 
sculptor Charles Samuel on the twentieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the Congo Free State. 
—Lady Evans read a paper on a memorial badge 
of Anne Eldred, dated 1678. It has for the 
obverse type a shield with the arms of Eldred 
impaling Godman; and on the reverse a veiled 
seated female figure holding a skull, and resting 
her arm on a pedestal which supports an urn, with 
the motto ‘‘A wise woman buildeth her house.” 
Anne Eldred was the daughter of Thomas Godman 
of Olavers in Essex and of the Inner Temple. The 
most notable member of the Eldred family was one 
John, a great traveller, who in search of a fortune 
visited Tripoli, Aleppo, Bagdad, Antioch, and 
other places. He started on his journey in 1583, 
and returned in 1588 in the Hercules, ‘‘ the 
richest ship of English merchant’s goods that 
ever was known to come into the realm.” He was 
one of the original subscribers to the East India 
Company, and a member of its first Court of 
Directors. The diarist of the family was John, 
the eldest son of Anne Eldred, whose death is 
commemorated by the medal. From his diary, 
which is preserved in the British Museum, L 
Evans was able to supply many interesting inci- 
dents connected with the Eldred family. The 
medal, which consists of two embossed plaques 
united by a rim, may be of Dutch work, this mode 
of making medals being much in vogue in Hol- 
land in the seventeenth century. 





HisroricaL.—March 19.—Mr. Frederic Harrison 
in the chair.—Messrs. T. H. Crossette, A. C. 
Kelway, and E. G. Underwood, and the Rev. 
W. H. Shawcross were elected Fellows.—In the 
absence of Sir Henry H. Howorth, a paper by him 
on ‘The Rise of Julius Cesar, with an Account of 
his Friends and Rivals’ (Part II.), was read by 
the Hon. Secretary. The Chairman and Mr. Oscar 
Browning spoke on the subject of the paper. 





PuysicaL.—March 13.—Dr. C. Chree, President, 
in the chair,—Messrs. A. E. Garratt, A. E. Hall, 
and W. Williams were elected Fellows.—A paper 
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on ‘The Distribution in Electric Fields of the 
Active Deposits of Radium, Thorium, and 
Actinium’ was read by Mr. S. Russ.—A ‘ Note on 
Certain Dynamical Analogues of Temperature 
Equilibrium,’ by Prof. G. i. Bryan, was read by 
the Secretary. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mos. Institute of Actuarics, 5.—' On Reversionary Bonuses as 
affected by Expenses and Variations in Rates of Mortality,’ 
Mr. H. H. Austin. . 
— Societyof Arts, 8 —‘Fuel and its Future,’ Lecture IV., Prof. 
V. B. Lewes. (Cantor Lecture.) _ 
— Surveyors’ Institution, &—* Quantities: should they form 
Geogra shleal. s.50 Gengra on ae P Conaiti ffecting th 
- aphical, 8.30.—* phical © itions affectin; e 
British Empire : I. British Islands,’ Mr. H. J. Mackinder. 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Egyptian Sudan: its om 
onuments, and_Peoples, Past and Present,’ Lecture II., 
. KE. A. Wallis Budge.- 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—' Some Methods of Heating 
scepted in Hospitals and Asylums Recently Built,’ Mr. 
.R. ny. 


— Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Enamel Portraits,’ Mr. Cyril Davenport. 
(Applied Art Section.) 

Wen. Archwological Institute, 4.30.—'On Roman Inscriptions in 
Britain,’ Prof. Haverfield. 

— ee. 7.45.—Special General Meeting; Paper on ‘The 
Geological Structure of the St. David's Area, Pembroke- 
shire,’ Mr. J. F. N. Green. 

— Entomological, 8. 

= Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Dr. Schlick’s Gyroscopic Apparatus for 

preventing Ships from Rolling,’ Mr. M. Wurl 


Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Animals of Africa,’ Mr. R. 
Lydekker. 


Royal, 4.30. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘ Ppepeed Electrical 

achinery,’ Messrs. G. Stoney and A. H. Law. 

— Linnean, 8.—* Altitude and Distribution of Plants in Southern 
Mexico,’ Dr. ans Gadow; ‘The Anatomy of some 
Sapotaceous Seedlings,’ Miss Winifred Smith; ‘Notes on 
some Sponges recently Collected in Scotland,’ Dr. N. 
Anaandale. 

— Society of Arts, 8.—'The Navigation of the Air,’ Lecture III., 

yr. H.S. Hele-Shaw. (Howard Lecture.) 

— Chemical, 8.30.—‘The Condensation of Epichlorohydrin with 
Phenols,’ Messrs. D. R. Boyd and E. R. Marie; ‘A New 
General Method of preparing Diazonium Bromies,’ 
Mr. F. D. Chattaway ; and other Ts. 

— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30.—‘On a Lambeth Salt with the 
Arms of the Upholsterers’ Company, Sir John Evans ; 

R I Seater for Hants,’ Mr. W. Dale; ‘On a 

Discovery of a Roman Stone Coffin, near Duston, Northants,’ 


* r. C. A. Markham. 

Fri. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Notes on the Foundations 
of an Indian Bridge,’ Mr. G. W. N. Rose. (Students’ Meeting.) 

—  Philological, 8—‘On the M Words I am editing for the 

Society's Oxford yes ey Dr. H. Bradley. 

> Regal eaeaoention, 9.-'The Modern Motor-Car, Lord Montagu 


of beaulien. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Electric Discharges through Gases,’ 
cture V., Prof. J. J. Thomson. 


* Report as Local 
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Science Gossip. 


Tue Geotoercar Socrety are holding a 
special meeting next Wednesday to con- 
sider the question of the admission of women 
as Fellows or Associates. 

By the sudden death of Sir John Eliot, 
K.C.L.E., the handbook which was intended 
to serve as a companion to his important 
* Climatological Atlas of India’ has been 
left unfinished, although it was so far 
advanced that its completion by other 
hands is assured. Shortly before his death 
Sir John Eliot had been invited to attend 
a conference at Ottawa, at which his 
presence would have been invaluable, for 
the furtherance of a colonial scheme for an 
organized study of meteorological conditions 
prevailing over large areas. In addition 
to his scientific gifts, Sir John Eliot was a 
keen observer of several aspects of Oriental 
life, and his knowledge of music was con- 
siderable. His death, from apoplexy, took 
place in the course of a morning ramble 
on the hills overlooking his charming 
residence near Marseilles. 

THE death is announced, from malarial 
fever in Guatemala, of Prof. William A. 
Kellerman, head of the Botanical Depart- 
ment at the Ohio State University. of. 
Kellerman, who went to Guatemala to study 
the flora of that country, was born at Ash- 
ville, Ohio, on May Ist, 1850, and was Pro- 
fessor of Botany and Zoology at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College for several years 
before his appointment to Columbia. He 
was founder and editor of The Journal of 
Mycology, and author of a ‘ Flora of Kansas,’ 
‘Elementary Botany,’ ‘ Phyto-Theca,’ and 
a ‘Spring Flora of Ohio.’ 

On the 2nd prox. the sun will be at his 
mean distance from the earth. On the 15th 
he will pass the meridian at 12 o’clock, 
there being no equation of time. The moon 


will be new at 5h. 2m. (Greenwich time) on 


the morning of the Ist prox.; full at 
4h. 55m. on the afternoon of the 16th; 
and new again at 3h. 33m. on that of the 
30th. She will be in perigee about a 
quarter of an hour after noon on the 25th, 
and will occult » Cancri about an hour after 
midnight on the 9th. The planet Mercury 
will be visible in the morning until about 
the 20th, moving in a north-easterly direc- 
tion through the constellation Pisces. Venus 
will be at greatest eastern elongation from 
the sun on the 26th, and is very brilliant in 
the evening, not setting until about an hour 
before midnight ; she is in Taurus, and will 
pass near the Pleiades on the 3rd and 4th, 
due north of Aldebaran on the 4th, and a 
little to the south of 8 Tauri on the 25th ; 
she will be in conjunction with the moon 
early in the afternoon on the 4th. Mars is 
also in Taurus, and will be due south of the 
Pleiades on the 3rd, continuing to decrease 
in brightness; on the afternoon of the 4th 
he will be in conjunction with the moon, and 
afterwards with Venus (Mars a little to the 
south of Venus); and as soon as it is dark 
the two planets will be seen very near each 
other, to the north-west of the moon. Jupiter 
is now very near the star » Cancri; he will 
be on the meridian at 7 o’clock in the evening 
on the 13th prox., and in conjunction with 
the moon about an hour before midnight 
on the 9th. Saturn will not be visible until 
nearly the end of next month, when he will 
rise about 4 o’clock in the morning. 


ANOTHER small planet was photographic- 
ally discovered by Prof. Max Wolf at the 
Astrophysical Institute, Kénigstuhl, Heidel- 
berg, on the night of the 3rd inst. 


Mr. J. H. Ener, F.R.A.S., of Leeds, 
having directed special attention to the 
singular resemblance which the formations 
near the centre of the moon’s visible disc 
present to the profile of a lady’s face, which 
some persons can discern with the naked 
eye, and many more with the help of an 
opera-glass, a photograph has been taken 
and placed on a post-card by a local firm. 
The formation in question, being near the 
centre of the disc, is best seen nearly on the 
terminator when the moon is in her first 
quarter. A little to the west of the great 
walled plain Hipparchus is the smaller 
ring-plain Herschel. Nearly to the north 
of Hipparchus is Triesnecker; Mésting is 
south-west of Triesnecker, and north-west of 
Herschel; and the centre of the moon’s 
visible disc is situated very nearly centrally 
between those three ring-plains. 











FINE ARTS 
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TWO BOOKS ON ENGRAVING. 


Charles Turner. ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Mezzotinters.” By Alfred Whitman. (Bell 
& Sons.)—Mr. Whitman’s catalogue is not 
merely a handsome volume, but, what is 
far more important, a thoroughly useful 
guide to collectors and students of Charles 
Turner’s engravings. It is, perhaps, im- 
possible for a man of restricted leisure and 
few opportunities of travelling to make such 
a catalogue absolutely exhaustive; but 
with untiring zeal and the aid of many 
coliectors Mr. Whitman has described no 
fewer than 921 prints, of which 628 are por- 
traits, and has recorded all known varieties 
of state, quoting an authority for every one. 
Wisely abandoning a chronological arrange- 
ment, he places the portraits in one alpha- 
betical order (that of the sitters), and the 
subjects in another (that of the painters), 
the alphabetical guide to the subjects them- 
selves being conveniently supplied by a 





further index, while another gives all the 
painters after whom Turner engraved any 
plate, whether portrait or subject. It is 
difficult to detect the least inconsistency in 
Mr. Whitman’s adherence to this excellent 
plan, but we have noticed that the Tsar 
Alexander I. and his consort Elizabeth are 
catalogued under ‘ Russia,’ Frederick V. 
under ‘ Bohemia,’ and Maria da Gloria 
under ‘ Portugal’; whereas other sove- 
reigns, English or foreign, appear under 
their own names, Charles, George, Maxi- 
milian, &c. There can be no objection to 
either system, but it is a mistake to mix the 
two. The sin, at the worst, is venial. 
When reviewing the predecessor of this 
volume, the catalogue of Samuel Cousins, we 
exhorted Mr. Whitman to give measure- 
ments in centimetres for the benefit of 
continental readers, as well as in inches ; 
but he has not followed our advice. Tho 
book will be chiefly read, of course, in 
England ; but the officials of foreign public 
collections, at least in Germany and Austria, 
where English mezzotints have been largely 
collected, make diligent use of such cata- 
logues, and our insular measures place an 
obstacle in their way which is easily removed 
by a recognition of the metric system as 
supplementary to our own. 

Turner, the patient engraver and etcher 
of so many plates, lived a sedentary and un- 
eventful life, but Mr. Whitman has managed 
to write an interesting biography, for 
which some extant diaries of the artist’s 
early and late years have yielded valuable 
excerpts. There is a certain naiveté in 
recording as the solitary event of the year 
1814 that a plate appeared with the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Published....G. I. Jenkins ’’ instead 
of “by I. Jenkins.” Such information 
were better reserved for the catalogue itself. 
It was in that year that Turner engraved 
the portrait of Viscount Castlereagh, after 
Lawrence, which he himself considered 
his masterpiece, and also the magnificent 
‘Lord Newton,’ after Raeburn, which seems 
to a modern eye much the finer work. 
Both portraits are reproduced among the 
thirty-two collotype plates which form 
one of the most attractive features of the 
catalogue. These are selected from every 
class of subject, and present an epitome of 
Turner’s development, being placed in 
chronological order. Turner did little of 
his best work after 1836, though he lived 
till 1857. This important record of his 
achievement will tend to enhance his growing 
reputation as worthy successor of the 
great mezzotint engravers of the age of 
Reynolds. 

Karl Stauffer-Bern : ein Verzeichnis seiner 
Radierungen und Stiche. Von Max Lehrs. 
(Dresden, Ernst Arnold.)—Karl Stauffer- 
Bern (1857-91) was the first to inaugurate 
in modern Germany the revival of the 
burin as a painter-engraver’s implement, 
wielding it almost as freely as an etcher 
uses the needle or dry-point. He had been 
anticipated by Ferdinand Gaillard in France, 
but Gaillard’s art, with its more methodical 
routine and finish, was less in touch with 
life; he translated the work of painter or 
photographer without recourse to the living 
model, whereas Stauffer, if he sometimes 
employed the camera for subsidiary purposes, 
saw everything first with his own eyes, 
and their vision was keen. He devoted 
the remarkable mastery of technique that 
he acquired in only four years of practice 
(1884-7) to reprodueing, with unflinching 
German realism and insight into cha- 
racter, the features of a circle of kinsmen 
and friends by no means eminent for 
physical beauty, his own likeness, and the 
ae of a few celebrated sitters—the 

mperor William I., Adolf Menzel, Gustav 
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Freytag, Gottfried Keller, and the living 
engraver and etcher Prof. Peter Halm, by 
whose precept and example Stauffer was 
initiated into the secrets of the art. In 
addition to these portraits Stauffer etched 
two wonderful studies of the nude, the 
attitude of the male figure being suggested 
by Holbein’s reclining ‘Dead Christ’ at 
Basle. He long cherished the idea of 
reproducing MHolbein’s portrait of the 
merchant Georg Gisze at Berlin, but this 
project never took effect, and Stauffer 
made no experiment in reproductive work. 
With the addition of two or three insignifi- 
cant sketches, his whole work on copper 
amounts only to thirty-seven numbers ; 
but the ten or twelve that are best suffice 
to raiso him to the first rank among the 
etchers of his country, where his good proofs 
are coveted and fetch high prices. A repre- 
sentative collection (not including, how- 
ever, the rare early states which show the 
artist at his best) was acquired by the 
British Museum in 1892 from Stauffer’s 
mother, the original of his finest portrait ; 
few other examples, probably, are to be 
found in this country. The chief public 
collections of his work are at Dresden and 
Berlin; both owe their completeness in 
large measure to the zeal of the author of 
this catalogue. 

The book itself is a work of almost in- 
credible thoroughness and finish. Not only 
every state, but also every impression of every 
state (omitting commercial reprints) that 
tireless research could trace, is here described 
with particulars of paper and watermark, 
as if Stauffer-Bern were one of the primitive 
engravers on whom the same writer is the 
greatest living authority. After the intro- 
duction, the only commentator allowed to 
contribute is the artist himself, and constant 
quotations are given from Stauffer’s marginal 
notes written on proofs that he gave away, 
and from letters bearing on any plate 
that was in hand at tho date of writing. 
The method may seem exaggerated in its 
precision, yet what would we not give, 
as Prof. Lehrs remarks, for such a record of 
the work of Diirer or Rembrandt, preserved 
by a contemporary while he still had access 
to authentic sources? But was Stauffer- 

ern, one is tempted to object, a Diirer or a 
Rembrandt ? Prof. Lehrs himself admits 
that he lacked imagination; he places 
him, for all that, above all German engravers 
since Diirer. Stauffer-Born freed the burin 
from its subservience to academic routine 
and a commorcial standard of finish; he 
produced some astonishingly life-like por- 
traits in an unconventional style of engrav- 
ing; but it is a little difficult for a foreigner 
to share entirely the enthusiasm which has 
produced such a tribute as this monograph 
by a master hand. The volume includes a 
hitherto unpublished treatise on etching, 
written in 1886 by Stauffer-Bern, and a 
number of clear reproductions of fine and 
rare states of the excellent prints described 
in the catalogue. 








EXHIBITIONS OF WORKS BY LIVING 
ARTISTS. 


CABINET PICTURES AND ETCHINGS 
BY MR. BRANGWYN. 


Tus collection at the Fine-Art Society’s 
Galleries gives an impression of robust 
productive power which is rather refreshing 
after the tame average of “one-man” 
shows. Mr. Brangwyn is an artist of great 
native ability, for the time being a little 
at the mercy of his decorative facility. 
So much stress has been laid in the pages 
of The Atheneum on the importance of 
restoring painting to its proper decorative 





function that it is not for us to be other 
than grateful to one of the few men who 
have given their fellows a lead in this direc- 
tion. None the less we feel in this show 
that the importance attached by Mr. 
Brangwyn to his real, but limited decorative 
gift does not always make for his own best 
development. It leads him to employ again 
and again material which he knows is 
apt for such purposes, but in which he has 
ceased to take an interest (certain straight- 
growing trees and large vegetables might 
be cited as concrete instances); and it 
tends to an approximate and arbitrary 
use of tone, whereby distant objects are 
forced into a prominence as a ready means 
of distributing interest over the picture, 
and securing a “ flat’’ effect from groups 
which would not naturally yield such an 
appearance. 

So largely is the harmony of Mr. Brang- 
wyn’s decorative paintings an affair of 
carefully distributed detail, and so little of 
the structure of large planes, that we had 
at first looked forward to his etchings as 
likely to be much better, because the exact- 
ing nature of a line medium would force 
him to push that harmony of detail to a 
greater delicacy. As a matter of fact, 
however, he hardly makes of it a line 
method at all. By a scrabble of lines not 
in itself particularly attractive, his etching 
becomes much more truly a painter’s medium 
than his oil painting has been in many of 
his more important efforts. In this rather 
bastard fashion some of his etchings are 
very good indeed, and not least good some 
of those in the present show. The Mine 
(14) is a fair example of such work, or the 
Certificate for the Master Shipwrights’ Com- 
pany (20), wherein the space prudently left 
blank reminds us how dangerous for such 
disintegrated execution would be the com- 
parison of the clear black and white of letter- 
ing. London Bridge, No. 2 (34) is perhaps 
the best of these etchings, with a touch of 
clear, exact draughtsmanship in the render- 
ing of the barrels which gives a welcome 
severity. Undoubtedly the artist’s work 
would gain by a little more of this close 
observation. We see him in these etchings 
sketching out decorative designs on a 
naturalistic basis with an energy and enter- 
prise that may prove beneficial to him later. 
Unloading Wine (51), for instance, without 
being a thoroughly satisfactory etching, 
offers an excellent suggestion for painting. 

When engaged actually with the brush, 
however, Mr. Brangwyn is less clever in 
reconciling the claims of decoration and 
actuality. When he is bent on the former, 
certain habits cling, and nature is somewhat 
brutally treated. The lithographic study 
(61) for the group in the large decorative 
painting (18) is thus much better than the 
completed work, nor is it less decora- 
tive. The two large panels, indeed (18 and 
49), are none the less overmodelled because 
the detail is clumsy. Similarly the sketch 
for a panel at the Skinners’ Hall is very much 
an affair of recipe, and has none of the 
interest of the etchings or the artist’s more 
purely pictorial work in paint. 

It is in the latter branch of painting that 
Mr. Brangwyn is at present most successful. 
We regret that there is here none of the 
masterly still-life studies which have some- 
times shown him at his best; but An Inn 
(73), Evening (77), and Ghent (6) are mas- 
sively designed, sober in colour, and strong 
in a way that his larger works do not yet 
achieve. Herein is hope, and the next 
few years will probably show how elastic 
is Mr. Brangwyn’s talent—whether he is a 
man of staying power, or another victim 
of the modern demand for an astonishingly 
compact, self-contained little product— 





complete at the earliest possible moment. 
He has such a talent; it has brought him 
success, and made him a public danger by 
his influence on the younger generation 
of art-students. He has also many elements 
from which a stronger art may come. 


A GROUP OF ARTISTS AT THE GOUPIL 
GALLERY. 

Of these painters Mr. Gerald Kelly, 
whom we know as a promising portrait 
painter, shows only a series of sketches 
of tiny dimensions and small importance. 
He is a disappointment, as is Mr. Chowne, 
whose flowers, always a little imitative in 
character, are here painted as so many 
separate centres of discordant colour. Mr. 
Philip Connard shows a great many works, 
and two or three of the slighter ones are very 
good, e.g., two flower-pieces, Dahlias (136) 
and Roses and Stocks (144); while better 
than either is a delightfully brilliant Interior 
of a Restaurant (133). Mr. Hayward has 
one Study of an Elm (130), also excellent 
in colour. Mr. Muhrman, by working always 
with the slightest touches of pastel on an 
overwhelming ground of dark-brown paper, 
condemns himself to be dingy, and these 
examples, while artistic, hardly appear 
to us satisfactory as completed works of 
art. One of them, Harly Spring (26), is 
of unusual delicacy and beauty. On the 
whole, the show suggests that too lavish 
an opportunity of exhibiting has led to 
overproduction. 


FLOWER PICTURES AT THE BAILLIE GALLERY. 

An annual fixture like this, on the other 
hand, where each artist contributes but a 
small group of works, and has to stand com- 
parisons with a certain number of older 
pictures borrowed as a stiffening to the 
exhibition, is often an occasion for painters 
to send of their best. The borrowed works 
on the present occasion are by Fantin 
and Vollon, and (as fine as either) an 
example — rich in execution — of a very 
rare painter, V. Vincelet. The best con- 
temporary work is only a little inferior to 
these: A Nosegay, of incisive brilliance, by 
Mr. 8. J. Peploe; Boule de Neige Roses, 
by Mr. J. F. W. Hayward, firmly and capably 
handled ; and Cinerarias, able also, but a 
little too professional, by Mr. J. Hamilton 
Hay. Most astonishing of all for any one 
acquainted with his previous work is the 
admirable Tulips by Mr. Westley Manning. 
He appears to be less acquainted with 
current tricks for flower painting than with 
the corresponding recipes for landscape 
art. Grappling with its difficulties, he has 
produced a painting full of air and space. 
The table on which the flowers are standing 
and the porcelain figures set around them, 
are modelled with sympathetic delicacy 
and a good deal of force. The piece recalls 
somewhat the work of Mr. Steer, but has 
less brilliance and more intimacy. Other 
works deserving mention are the Chrysan- 
themums of Mr. H. Mann Livens and the 
water-colours of Mr. Francis James and Miss 
Katherine Turner. 








EARLY BRITISH MASTERS. 


RaEBuRN’s Portrait of a Boy (99) and 
Constable’s Helmingham Dell (100) hold 
the places of honour in this collection at 
Messrs. Shepherd Brothers’ gallery. The 
former is well and sympathetically modelled, 
only spoilt by the too liquid brown of the 
eyeballs, which, by being the least bit out 
of tone, gives a touch of cheapness to the 
portrait. It is a fault so typical of Raeburn 
that his whole-hearted admirers would per- 
haps hardly care for one of his pictures 
which lacked it. ‘ Helmingham Dell’ may 
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png more unreservedly. It is, we 
t , an unfinished picture, but most 
happily so, the colour being unusually refined 
for Constable, while the sparkling lights in 
its foreground—brilliantly managed as they 
always were in his hands—have a fine func- 
tion in the design from the way in which 
they break the silvery light of the sky by 
a subtle train of movement into the 
gloom of the dell. Between this glitter 
of liquid paint and the crumble of dry pig- 
ment which renders the grassy banks there 
is an astonishing range and variety of texture 
and handling, which yet moves together 
easily and naturally. It is a work that 
might have fathered a Barbizon School ; 
at the same time it has strong traces of that 
tight earlier manner which in Constable was 
sometimes so fine and severe. The other 
landscapes here are not quite so rich and 
interesting, but An Old Jetty (127), by Jock 
Wilson, is a clever little picture, full of zest 
in observation and resourceful in execution, 
while Thomas Barker’s Tivoli (112) is tech- 
nically a masterpiece. Technically, we say, 
for the design is a little ornate and curly, 
and we could have wished such craftsman- 
ship had been expended on a quieter theme. 
Crome’s Old Barns (94), remaining from the 
last exhibition, stands comparison with 
Constable by its solemnity and strength. 
Francis Wheatley’s River Bank (84) might 
perhaps be classed with the landscapes, 
and has some fine quality of colour in cer- 
tain delicate tones of white—a pony, a 
ship’s sail, and a sky affectionately painted 
with a soft weak touch. Beneath it is a 
rare seapiece by Crome (85)—a good sky, 
a good colour-scheme, and a sea rather 
rhetorical than observed. 

Penelope, Lady Herbert (117), a replica, 
with considerable variations, of a portrait 
at Wilton, will exercise critics as to whether 
it is to be called a Van Dyck or of the school 
of Van Dyck. With this painter as with 
Rubens the distinction is somewhat subtle, 
for the majority of their works were probably 
worked on more or less by assistants. Com- 
parison with a photograph of the Wilton 
House picture suggests that it was the latter 
which was done from life, the face being 
less suave in drawing than this, but more 
personal. The present picture is quite up 
to the average of Van Dyck’s female por- 
traits—not a superb example of life-like 
painting, but gracefully designed and com- 
petently executed. Again in the domain 
of highly professional portrait painting 
is Gerard Honthorst’s Elizabeth, Queen of 
Bohemia (106), the costume and accessories 
being a marvel of decorative realism. A 
portrait of J. M. W. Turner (120) by J. 
Thomas Smith (author of the ‘ Book for a 
Rainy Day’) is at the opposite extreme 
of informal portraiture—a characteristic, 
by no means incapable daub of some historic 
interest. Two little pictures should also 
be mentioned by Alfred Provis (90 and 125). 
He was not a fine painter of figures, but he 
would put them into his cottage interiors, 
and this has perhaps gone against his reputa- 
tion; his execution, however, especially 
in the less important passages, was often 
very serious and intimate, and he deserves 
a modest niche. 








MR. McLEAN’S GALLERY. 


Att the best-known painters of the 
Norwich.School, some modern French work, 
and a large portrait group by Romney make 
up a collection which is not so important 
as it sounds on paper. The Romney is not 
a good one, and the English landsca 
are a little dull, Crome showing somewhat 
as a follower of Ruysdael in A Rustic Bridge 








(8), and in Mousehold House recalling 
slightly, but in inferior fashion, the splendid 
‘Elm’ at the last Burlington House show. 
The blue-green distance in this picture 
appears to be impossible, but is executed 
with considerable skill. St. Frieux, by 
Cazin, is a characteristic picture, full of 
flavour—again subtly false in its note of 
blue-green in an atmosphere of mauve. 
An uncatalogued landscape, Le vieux Pont 
de Limay, by Maurice Levis, shows great 
cleverness in landscape painting, on the 
point of degenerating into a trick; and 
some lamentable smaller pictures by the 


same artist explain clearly the reasons of 
the decline. 








SALE. 

Messrs. Curisti£ sold on Saturday and Monday 
last the Collection of Mr. G. R. Burnett. Draw- 
ings: Turner, Goarhausen and Katz Castle, 501. ; 
Bow-and-Arrow Castle, Isle of Portland, 1085/. ; 
Lulworth Castle, 220/. H. Harpignies, A View 
over a River, with an angler in the foreground, 
587. P. de Wint, An Old Farm by a River, with 
bridge, 57/.; The Village Inn, 73/.; Newark 
Castle, 1207. J. S. Cotman, A View in a French 
Town, with market figures, 71/. D. Cox, A Road 
across a Common, with a peasant on horseback, 
cattle by a pool, 73/. W. Hunt, Primroses and 
Birds’ Nests, 86/. J. Holland, The Entrance to 
the Grand Canal, Venice, 105/. J. Israéis, Gather- 
ing Potatoes, 141/.; Pipering Food, 1687.  Pic- 
tures: F. Brangwyn, The Lord Mayor’s Show in 
Olden Time, 126/. H. Moore, Off the Lizard, a 
fresh breeze, 1317. Corot, A Woody Landscape, 
with a peasant woman and two cows on the bank 
of a river, 157/.; A View near the Coast, with 
buildings, a peasant seated in the foreground, 
178/. ; Allée dans le Pare de Cambri, 504/.; River 
Scene, with a figure in a punt, evening, 231/. ; 
Ville d’Avray, 304/. C. F. Daubigny, View on 
the Coast, 2737. ; A Stormy Day on the Coast, 110/.; 
On the Oise, 157/.; A Landscape, with a stream, 
evening, 157/.; A Village on the Oise, 367/.; A 
Coast Scene, with a bather and sailing-boats, 136/. ; 
Gathering Seaweed, 1997. H. Fantin-Latour, Por- 
trait of the Artist’s Sister, seated, reading, 1051. 
H. Harpignies, A Landscape, with a lady and 
child under some trees, a river with boats in the 
background, 315/. J. Israéls, Prayer, 1237. ; An 
Old Fisherman, 157/.; An Old Woman, seated, 
sewing, 210/.; A Fisherman’s Wife and Child, on 
the shore, 168/.; A Girl at a Window, 126/. J. 
Maris, A Landscape, with an old bridge over a 
canal, 168/.; A Coast Scene, with stranded boats 
and fishermen, 2627. ; A Dutch Town on a Canal, 
157/. ; Near Marlotte, France, 1267. A. Mauve, 
The Bank of a River, with horses and cart, 10851. 
A. T. J. Monticelli, A Party of Ladies Embarking, 
1207. F. Ziem, Sunset, 241/. Early English : 
Portrait of a Lady, in white dress with me rib- 
bons, in an oval, 168/. J. B. Crome, A Woody 
Road Scene, with a cottage and peasant, 110/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


In the April number of The Burlington 
Magazine Sir Charles Holroyd, Sir Walter 
Armstrong, and Mr. Claude Phillips deal 
with various paintings by Old Masters ; 
while modern art is made the subject of 
two well-illustrated articles—the first by 
Mr. Charles Ricketts on Puvis de Chavannes, 
the second by Mr. Roger E. Fry on the 
remarkable American painter Albert P. 
Ryder. Mr. Edward Dillon, in the first of 
two articles on the origin and development 
of Chinese porcelain, deals with the wares 
commonly attributed to the Ming dynasty ; 
Mr. E. Alfred Jones describes and illustrates 
the fine silver sacramental plate in the 
English churches in Holland; and Prof. 
Baldwin Brown discusses the origin of the 
Florentine tower, and compares its de- 
velopment with that of certain architectural 
features of medieval Edinburgh. The 
editorial article discusses the use of profes- 
sional criticism of painting with regard to the 





reported action of the Old Water-Colour 
Society. Tho twelve full-page plates include 
a coloured reproduction of two early 
examples of Ming porcelain, and a photo- 
gravure plate after ‘La Péche’ by Puvis de 
Chavannes. The offices of the magazine, 
we note, have been moved to 17, Old 
Burlington Street, W. 

THE success of the Exhibition of Fair 
Women at the New Gallery has induced 
the Council of the International Society to 
arrange a second exhibition of the same 
character next year. During the last few 
days several works have been added to this 
remarkable collection, which is to be closed 
at the end of the present month. 


Mr. A. J. Frnsera has been chosen by 
the Trustees of the National Gallery to 
arrange their collection of Turner’s draw- 
ings. He will publish in Messrs. Methuen’s 
“Classics of Art,’”’ a monograph on the 
same subject, which should be authorita- 
tive, and willinclude more than eighty 
reproductions. 


THe MrIeTHKE GALLERY of Vienna has 
recently acquired no fewer than six examples 
of the work of Francisco Goya, the largest 
number of pictures by this artist in any 
gallery outside Spain. These pictures in- 
clude two celebrated portraits—that of the 
Matador Pedro Romero, and that of the 
wife of César Bermudez. In connexion 
with these acquisitions the authorities of the 
Miethke Gallery are organizing an exhibi- 
tion of Goya’s works, to which a number of 
collectors in various parts of Europe have 
promised to contribute. 


Tue Ecole des Beaux-Arts has come in for 
a princely gift of 500,000 francs from Mr. J. 
Stillman, an American. It is the outcome 
of a banquet held by a group of American 
architects on the 18th inst. The gift has 
been sent through M. Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador at Washington, the only con- 
dition attached to it being that it shall be 
confined to French architects. 


THE authorities of the Musée du Luxem- 
bourg, Paris, have added another picture by 
Henri Le Sidaner to the collection by the 
purchase of ‘ La Terrasse,’ which figured in 
the Goupil Gallery Salon in 1907. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘In Turner’s ‘Annual Tour’ for 1833 there 
is a plate giving a distant view of Blois, with 
the town and castle to the left, and the bridge on 
the horizon to the right. The plate was engraved 
by R. Brandard, and a finished water-colour draw- 
ing of the same subject exists among the works of 
Turner given by Ruskin to the University of 
Oxford. An oil picture, differing from the 
engraving only in a few details of the figures, 
has recently come to light, and is now in the 
possession of Mr. W. C. D. Whetham, of Upwater 
Lodge, Cambridge. The painting is on a panel, 
measuring 13in. by 9} in., of which the whole sur- 
face is covered. 

‘It would be interesting to know whether other 
oil sketches of this series exist, and were also 
worked up afterwards into water-colour drawings 
for the engraver. It is difficult to understand how 
an oil painting apparently by Turner, of his best 
period and in his best style, should have been 
overlooked. It is to be hoped that the earlier 
history of the picture may be recovered. There is 
nothing about it in the works of Thornbury or 
Ruskin or Mr. C. F. Bell.” 

A MEMORIAL exhibition of the works of 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens has been opened 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City. Replicas and originals are shown 


of many of his public monuments and smaller 
works, including the Stevenson memorial 
in Edinburgh. 

Tue forty-ninth annual adjudication for 
the Taylor Art Scholarships and Prizes 
took place last week in Dublin, the judges 
being Mr. Nathaniel Hone, Sir Walter Arm- 
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strong, and Mr. Robert Shore. In the class 
for painters the prizes were awarded to 
Miss Dorothy Elvery, Mr. Bridge, Miss Fitz- 
gerald, and Miss Ball; in the class for 
modellers, the scholarship of 50/7. was 
awarded to Mr. Edwin McGowan ; and two 
prizes for optional work to Mr. McGowan 
and Miss Beatrice Elvery. 


Tre ‘“ Graphische Gessellschaft ’’ intends 
to reproduce the ‘Edelstein’ of Ulrich 
Bonar, printed in 1460 by Albert Pfister. 
The phototype reproduction from the unique 
copy in the Royal Library of Berlin will be 
made by Albert Frisch of that city. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent up to May Ist to 
Bruno Cassirer, Derfflingerstrasse 16, Berlin. 
The price will be 30 marks ; the edition will 
be limited, and only undertaken if there are 
sufficient subscribers. 


AN interesting catalogue of etchings and 
engravings, entirely the work of Wenceslaus 
Hollar, has been issued by Messrs. Hodgson 
in connexion with a sale on Tuesday next. 
The collection comprises upwards of 1,500 
examples of this well-known engraver. 

Messrs. GLENDINING & Co. included in 
their sale of medals on Tuesday last a 
Victoria Cross and Indian Mutiny Medal 
for the relief of Lucknow and Delhi, won by 
Corporal Goat, 9th Lancers, 6th March, 
1858, 61/., and a naval medal for boat service, 
July 7th, 1809, and gold medal from Pope 
Innocent XI. to Commander W. Allen, 571. 

The Antiquary for April will include, 
among other articles, the following: an 
historical paper on ‘No. 277, Gray’s Inn 
Road: a Building of Many Associations,’ 
by Mr. Aleck Abrahams ; ‘ Sundials,’ Part I., 
by Dr. A. C. Fryer, illustrated; ‘The 
Antiquity of Grimes’s Graves,’ by Mr. W. G. 
Clarke; ‘East and West Twyford, Middle- 
sex,’ by Mrs. Basil Holmes; ‘Some Hour- 
Glass Stands,’ by Mr. W. B.{ Redfern, illus- 
trated by the author; a description of a 
recent ‘ Exhibition of Feminine Bibelots in 
Rome,’ by Miss E. C. Vansittart ; and a short 
discussion, illustrated, of ‘The Arms on 
Rahere’s Tomb in St. Bartholomew the 
Great,’ by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry. 





EXHIBITIONS. 
Sar. (March 28).—Portraits and Pictures of Egypt, India, and South 
Africa, by M. F. Le Quesne, Fine-Art Society. 
— Water-Colours by Six Edinburgh Artists, Messrs. Connell’s 


Gallery. 
Wep. Royal | Society's Annual Exhibition, Press View, 
ipeaker’s House, Palace of Westminster. 
Sat. to? Se Art Club, Twenty-Second Exhibition, New 
ery. 








MUSIC 


—~@-—— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Great Musicians. By Ernest Oldmeadow. 
{E. Grant Richards.)—Our author in his 
Preface states that, although writing fer 
general readers, he has not hesitated to 
explain certain technical points in popular 
language. Tor instance, he shows how the 
interval of the major third came to be 
dubbed a discord; and how it wandered 
for over a thousand years “like a scape- 
goat with a curse upon its head.” With 
reference to Gregorian modes, however, it 
would surely have been better to explain 
(and this could easily have been done) 
that the Greek names Dorian, Phrygian, and 
Lydian in the Gregorian modes did not 
apply to the same octave-systems as they 
did in Greek music. Short accounts of 
great musicians are often of a gossipy, 
anecdotal character; but Mr. Oldmeadow 
has really written instructive, and at times 
critical notices. He believes that the time 
has come for “a popular discovery of the 
music made between the birth of Queen 
Elizabeth and the death of Queen Anne” ; 





until, however, the music for the lute 
written during the second half of the six- 
teenth century is more fully known and acces- 
sible, no popular discovery is likely to be 
made. In speaking of additional accom- 
paniments to ‘The Messiah’ he says that 
it is “only on paper that Handel’s orches- 
tration looks bald.’ But this to a great 
extent is owing to the fact that only a bare 
sketch was given by the composer of his 
harpsichord and organ parts—important 
features of his orchestration. Without some 
so-called “‘ additional” accompaniments it 
would also sound bald in performance. We 
have noticed a few statements which are 
open to question, but the volume as a whole 
is both pleasing and useful. 





Musical Gossip. 


THE CAPET QUARTET appeared at tho 
Broadwood Concert last Thursday week. 
They gave a finished performance of Boet- 
hoven’s Quartet in c major, Op. 59, No. 3, 
though at times it was a shade too precise ; 
with Debussy’s Quartet they seemed more 
in sympathy. The artistic singing of a 
group of Lieder by Miss Susan Metcalfe de- 
serves mention ; the delightful ‘ Fantoches ’ 
of Debussy was encored. 

HAYDN novelties are in vogue. A ‘ Di- 
vertimento’ was recently produced at 
Queen’s Hall under Mr. Henry J. Wood’s 
direction. Yesterday week, at a pianoforte 
recital at the Guildhall School of Music by 
pupils of Mr. John Francis Barnett, a first 
performance was given of one of two sonatas 
composed by Haydn in London, and 
dedicated to Mrs. Bartolozzi. The one in 
question is in the key of c, and it is interest- 
ing not only as music, but also from the 
fact that it shows the influence of Clementi 
in the matter of technique. The work 
was well performed by Miss Beatrice Dunn. 

THE final concert of a series arranged by 
the Strings Club was given at the Salle 
Erard lest Saturday afternoon. The ex- 
cellent programme included Brahms’s 
Clarinet Quintet (Op. 115), Beethoven’s 
Quartet in c minor (Op. 18, No. 4), and 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet in E flat. 
Not only skill, but also intelligence and 
refined feeling were displayed in the inter- 
pretation of these works by Messrs. Alfred 
Gibson, H. Wynn Reeves, Alfred Hobday, 
W. E. Whitehouse, Charles Draper (clarinet), 
and Herbert Fryer (pianist). 

Tue third of Herr Ferenez Hegediis’s 
subscription concerts at Bechstein Hall 
took the form of a violin recital. The per- 
formance by the accomplished Hungarian 
of Mozart’s Third Concerto, in G@ major, 
was animated and sympathetic, the tone 
being pure and unforced, while the execu- 
tion left nothing to be desired. A fine 
‘Chaconne’ by Vitali was played with the 
needful breadth and dignity, and the calls 
for feeling were well met. Herr Hegediis 
also included in his programme the Adagio 
from: Richard Strauss’s Concerto in D major 
and the Prelude from Christian Sinding’s 
Suite in A minor. 

THe Société de Concerts d’Instruments 
Anciens gave a performance at Bechstein Hall 
on Wednesday evening. The instruments 
consist of a quartet of viols, played by MM. 
Edouard Celli (quinton), Henri Casadesus 
(viole d’amour), Marcel Casadesus (viole de 
gambe), and Maurice Devilliers (basse de 
viole), with M. Alfred Casella at the harp- 
sichord. It was the first appearance of the 
Société in London, and the success they 
achieved by their skilful and highly artistic 
rendering of ensemble works, probably known 
only to specialists, was fully deserved. 





Monteclair’s Divertissement, ‘ Les Plaisirs 
champétres,’ and Bruni’s Second Symphony, 
both for viols and harpsichord, proved de- 
lightful, the former being exceedingly quaint, 
A Suite by Lorenziti for viole d’amour, 
played by M. Henri Casadesus, created 
special enthusiasm. These artists give a 
second concert next Wednesday with another 
interesting programme, and we may safely 
predict for them a crowded hall and another 
success. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sux. Sunday Concert poste, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Concert, 3.30, Albert Hall. 
National Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 


Mox. Miss May Harrison's Violin Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
oo Mischa Elman’e Orchestral Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tvrs. Mr. Herbert Fryers Pianoforte Recital, 3, Steinway Hall. 


Afternoon with Brahms, 4.30, Leighton House. 
Mr. £olian Hall. 
Miss Frida Dancyger's Vocal Recital, 8.15. Steinway Hall. 
New Symphony Orchestra, 8.15, Queen’s Hall. 
Signor Arrigo Serato’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
. Madame Frickenhaus's Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
London Choral pare, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Société de Concerts d'Instruments Anciens, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
s. Miss Kathleen Purcell's Harp Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Marie Valerie's Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
Hugo Heinz’s Vocal Recital, 3.15, 


F. Brandon's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, 
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Miss Du Chastain’s Violin Recital. 8, Bechstein Hall, 
Royal Choral Society, 8 Albert Hall. 

Mr. Plunket Greene's Vocal Recital, 3.30, Holian Hall. 


F 
London Trio Subscription Concert, 8.30, Zolian Hall. 
> Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen’s Hall 


> 
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Q 5 
Mr. Frederic Lamond'’s Chopin Recital. 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Mr. Edward }sason's Choir, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


——o—— 


THE WEEK. 
PLayYHousE.—Marjory Strode : a Comedy 
in Four Acts. By A. E. W. Mason. 


In making his first attempt to write 
directly for the theatre Mr. Mason seems 
to have set himself to hit public taste 
rather than to give the best that is in 
him. English playgoers, he appears to 
have argued, do not want serious questions 
of conduct treated on the stage, nor do 
they wish to be harrowed by scenes of 
poignant emotion; they prefer some 
pretty story of sentiment, with a setting 
that is picturesque, and just enough 
excitement and humour to redeem the 
old love-motive from tameness. Hence 
perhaps may be explained the fact that 
his comedy is by no means representative 
of the author of ‘The Four Feathers.’ 
As a novelist, Mr. Mason has a capacity 
for elaborating emotional situations, and 
getting from them their full dramatic 
value. Now the story of ‘ Marjory Strode’ 
may be charming, but it is certainly not 
strong; its love-scenes, too, may be 
gracefully written, but they are really 
much ado about very little. Marjory 
herself is a sweet Devonshire girl of 
Napoleonic days, whose family try to force 
her into marriage with a loutish cousin, 
though she has fallen in love with a French 
prisoner of war; and the interest of the 
play turns on the attempts of the heroine 
and her crafty old uncle to out-manceuvre 
one another. Such slight plot as exists 
is developed in the leisurely style of 
fiction, not with the concentration de- 
manded by drama. Moreover, though 
there are many pleasing scenes of comedy, 
they do not help the play along; and 
throughout the author is too apt to let 
his characters explain themselves by talk 
rather than action. To make matters 


worse, the emotional side of the piece is 
spoilt, because the heroine, Miss Nina 
Sevening, while engaging enough in the 
comedy scenes, cannot express anguish 
or intensity of feeling. Not all the fervour 
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of Mr. Ainley’s French officer or the 
sincerity of his love-making, can make 
amends for this fatal mistake in casting 
the play; and though Mr. Cyril Maude 
and Mr. Bishop are delightful as the 
heroine’s cantankerous uncle and father, 
and Mr. Kenneth Douglas adds one more 
to his many successful portraits of the 
English hobbledehoy, their parts, after 
all, are subordinate. 


Suatrespury.—The Grand Guignol Com- 
pany in ‘ Rosalie,’ * Le Rouge est Mis,’ 
‘Les Nuits du Hampton-Club, ‘Un 
Peu de Musique,’ and ‘ L’ Angoisse.’ 

On the whole, the visit of the Grand 

Guignol company is a disappointment. 

The “thrills *’ promised from the more 

sensational pieces were only realized at 

most in the case of one of the three dramas 
of herior selected for the first week’s 
programme, and the company’s greatest 
success was made in one of their lighter 
plays, ‘Un Peu de Musique,’ with which 

Mr. Tree has already familiarized Lon- 

doners under its English name of ‘ The 

Van Dyck.’ In this boisterous farce 

M. Bussy assumes the part of the burglar 

who pretends to be a lunatic, and though 

he does not stir the imagination as did 

Mr. Tree, he proves himself a comedian 

of a robust and masterful type. ‘ Rosalie,’ 

however, a comedietta which shows a 

servant-girl ‘‘ rounding ” on her tyrannical 

master and mistress, and forcing her own 
terms from them in an emergency, seems 
altogether too slight an entertainment 
for a stage so large as that of the Shaftes- 
bury. In this circumstance—the vast- 
ness of the London theatre as compared 
with the tiny house in which the Grand 

Guignol’s productions are given in Paris 

—may perhaps be found the reason why 

the pieces designed to shock our nerves 

failed in the main to do so. The Shaftes- 
bury audience, possibly, is too far away 
from the stage to be affected by the 
atmosphere of the plays. However that 
may be, ‘ Le Rouge est Mis ’—a study in 
cynicism, which shows a dying jockey 
at a race-meeting gradually deserted by 
his friends and medical attendants, and 
even by his sweetheart—so eager are they 
all to make money—leaves us strangely 
cold instead of pitiful. Again, Stevenson’s 
story of the Suicide Club, which has 
thrilled so many readers, turns out, as 
adapted for the stage, nothing short of 
preposterous. It is impossible to work 
up any feeling over the fate of the jour- 
nalist-hero ; not for one moment does the 
play create any sense of illusion. Nor is 

M. Bussy’s acting here of the same quality 

as his performance in ‘ Un Peu de Musique’ ; 

obviously, he is seen to most advantage in 
comic vein. 

The piece which does produce an 
impression of the uncanny and the horrible 
is ‘ L’Angoisse,’ a gruesome little studio- 
drama,-wherein a hypnotized model recon- 
structs the history of a crime, and dis- 
covers the corpse of a murdered woman 
within a column of plaster. Even in this 


instance the final tableau, which reveals 
some sort of figure inside the column, 





spoils by its materialism the effect of 
what has gone before, and leaves us 
wondering whether it is not the fine per- 
formance of the actress who plays the 
model, rather than any merit of the piece, 
which has carried us away. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


Two new Irish plays and a translation of 
Sudermann’s ‘Teja’ were presented last 
week by the Irish National Theatre Society 
at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. ‘ Teja,’ now 
for the first time translated into English by 
Lady Gregory, is a one-act piece which deals 
with an incident in the Gothic invasion of 
Italy in the reign of Justinian. The heroism 
of the Gothic prince Teja, who courts death 
rather than submit to the ignominy of sur- 
render, was finely portrayed by Mr. Kerrigan, 
in whom the Abbey company have found a 
valuable recruit. Miss O’ Neill’s presentation 
of Bathilda, the Queen, was also worthy of 
high praise, and the staging of the piece was 
admirable. 

THE second play, ‘The Piedish,’ by Mr. 
George Fitzmaurice, whose first work, ‘The 
Country Dressmaker,’ was performed a short 
time ago, is a peasant comedy with an 
underlying note of tragedy—the tragedy of 
the artist overtaken by death with his life’s 
work unfinished. The dialogue is good, and 
the characters true to type. 

THE third play, ‘The Golden Helmet,’ by 
Mr. W. B. Yeats, is somewhat misleadingly 
described as an “‘ heroic farce.’’ It is a piece 
of ironic realism, and shows the author’s 
capacity to deal with life in a vivid and 
direct manner while preserving the heroic 
and poetic feeling which characterized his 
earlier work. The period is that of the Red 
Branch of Ulster, and all the incidents are 
derived from the Cuchulain Saga. Mr. 
Yeats has chosen the moment of the feast 
when the “‘ Red Man” appears to claim his 
wager, and Cuchulain, kneeling to receive 
death, receives instead the Golden Helmet, 
symbol of his self-sacrifice and fitness for 
leadership. This little piece is full of inci- 
dent, and the action moves quickly to the 
dénouement. It was acted with much spirit 
by the Abbey company. 
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pictures, &c. 
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MESSRS. BELLS 
SCIENCE BOOKS. 


——@—= 
Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


DARWINISM TO-DAY. 


By VERNON L. KELLOGG, 
Professor in Leland Stanford Junior University. 
‘*The volume before us is thorough, judicial, 
modest, and of the greatest value both to the 
student and the layman. It will deeply interest 
those who wish to know how the particular 
Darwinian explanation of the factors of organic 
evolution fares now, after half a century of the 
fiercest controversy and most critical examination 
to which any theory has ever been exposed.” 
Morning Post. 


Prospectus on application. 


Tenth Edition, Revised throughout, 9d. net. ; 
or in cloth, interleaved, 1s. 3d. net. 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE 
OF BRITISH PLANTS. 


Part I. containing the British Pheenogamia, 
Filices, Equisetacew, Lycopodiace. Selaginellacex, 
Marsileacex, and Characee. 


NOW READY. aia 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
A LABORATORY OUTLINE 
OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, 

B.Sc. Ph.D. F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Chicago, Author of 
‘Introduction to General Inorganic Chemistry.’ 
Prospectus on application. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
GENERAL 
INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


Prof. James WaLKER:—‘‘In my opinion it is 
infinitely superior to any book of audiee size and 
purpose at present available in English, and only 
needs to be known in order to have a wide 
circulation.” 


Prospectus on application. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


ELECTRONS; 


or, the Nature and Properties of Negative 
Electricity. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

‘* Sir Oliver Lodge has done a good service for 
the layman in writing this admirable book, which 
is a brief, accurate, and reasonably simple account 
of the electron theory and the leading experiments 
on which it is based, divested, as far as possible, 
of mathematical language.” —Manchester Guardian. 

Prospectus on application. 


NEW AND CHEAPER REVISED EDITION. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 58. net. 


TURBINES. 
By W. H. STUART GARNETT. 


‘*We have here a treatise which will be 
appreciated by the engineer, and yet is —_ 
understood by the general reader; a wor 
admirably compiled, characterized by lucidity of 
expression from cover to cover, and yet a text-book 
<aseul should prove most valuable now that the 
turbine is being installed so extensively in His 
Majesty’s ships and in the mercantile marine.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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BLACKWOODS’ NEW BOOKS. 





MRS. THURSTON’S BLACK WOOD) PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NEW NOVEL. 


THE FLY 
ON THE WHEEL. 


‘Tt is as earnest and attractive a piece of work 
as has come from pen of novelist during the past 
few years. It will enhance her reputation. She 
has dealt deftly with a poignant human problem, 
and found the answer in the only artistic way...... 
A triumph.” —Daily Chronicle. | 

‘‘Mrs. Thurston has gifts, and has made good | 
use of them in this story.”—Daily Mail. | 

‘By far the most 2 od and thoughtful novel | 
that Mrs. Thurston has written since the days of | 
‘ John Chilcote, M.P.’”—Standard. | 

‘Intense and nervous from first to last...... 
Cannot fail to enhance the reputation of the author 
of ‘John Chilcote, M.P.’ ”—Scotsman. 














THIRD EDITION. 


EDWARD NOBLE’S 
THE 


GRAIN CARRIERS. 


‘*His descriptions of the sea are done with a 
master hand.”—Daily Mail. 





‘* May be described as ‘The Jungle’ of the sea.” | 


Daily Telegraph. 
‘* A real book from beginning to end.” 
Times Lit. Supplement. 


‘* Eloquent, picturesque, dramatic.” 
Manchester Dispatch. 
‘* Moving and enthralling.” —Glasgow News. 
‘© A very notable work.” —Morning Leader. 
‘*Throbs and pulsates with the life of which he 
tells."—Manchester City News. 
‘*The author paints so vividly that we are com- 
pletely fascinated.” — Westminster Gazette. 
‘* Mercilessly vivid.” —Dundee Advertiser. 
‘‘It is years since we have read anything more 
convincing.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 
‘* Has the very spirit of the sea in every page.” 
bserver. 
‘‘An epic of heroism, with a dirge-like note 
running through its splendid texture.” 
Daily Chronicle. 


A CURTAIN OF CLOUD. 
By Major C. SILLERY. 6s. 


‘*Worth reading on account of the truth and 
strength of local colour.” ‘*A delightfully bright 
and captivating story.” ‘‘A notable novel.” 


| 
‘* An enthralling story.”—Daily Graphic. | 
| 
| 
| 





A MODERN ANTIQUE. 
By RICCARDO NOBILI. 65. 


‘* The romance as it unfolds increases in fascina- 
tion.” 








INDIA’S SAINT AND THE 
VICEROY. 


By 8. S. THORBURN. 6s. 
‘© A clever and readable novel.” —Scotsman. 


FOR APRIL contains :— 
Probationary. By Epmunp CANnDLER. 


Some Unpublished Papers at 
Cranborne. By ALcERNon CEcIL. 


Lord Cromer and Egypt. 
A Lion-Hunt in the Eastern Transvaal. 


Memories of London in the 
’Forties.—III. By Davi Massoy. 


The Fly on the Wheel.—The End. 


By KATHERINE Ceci, THuRSTON. 


Drake: An English Epic.—Book VII. 
Continued. By A.rrep Noyes. 





Fool Gunnery in the Nayy.—III. 
By Sr. Barpara, 





America: An Epilogue. 
By CuarLes WHIBLEY. 


! 


| 
| Musings without Method. 

| Tho Philosophy of the Mandate—‘ The 
Mind of the Country’—The Example of 
Athens —The Lottery of Government — 
The Conversation of Coleridge — His 
Political Wisdom—A Monument to Shake- 
speare. 


The Licensing Bill. 








NEXT MONDAY. 


| 

MEMOIR OF | 

THE LIFE AND MILITARY 

SERVICES OF | 

VISCOUNT LAKE. 

BY | 

Col. HUGH PEARSE, D.S.0. | 
15s. net. 








POEMS. 


By DULCIBELLA ETHEL GREY. 
| 


With a Prefatory Note by H. CHOLMONDELEY | 
PENNELL. | 


Beautifully bound in half-vellum, 7s. 6d. net, 
and full vellum, 12s. 6d. net. 





CLANBRAE : 


GARCIA 
THE CENTENARIAN. 


AND HIS TIMES. 


BY 


M. STERLING MACKINLAY, M.A. 


15s. net. 


RICHARD 
LANGHORNE. 


THE STORY OF A SOCIALIST. 








BY 


ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


63. 








NOW READY. 
a Golfing Idyll. 
By PENTLAND PEILE. 6s. 


‘*A most delightfully humorous book......welk 
told, and makes altogether pleasant reading.” 
Manchester Courier. 





A PROPHETS REWARD. 
By E. H. STRAIN. 6s. 


‘*The story is the strongest which its author has: 
yet produced.” —Scotsman. 





GILBERT HERMER. 


By CHARLES MASEFIELD. 6s. 





THE TRANCE. 
By RACHEL SWETE MACNAMARA. 6s. 


‘“*A book to read, for the flavour of it is- 
pleasant.” — Times. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. EVELEIGH NASH’S NEW BOOKS 


THE LAST OF THE BEAUX. 
NOW READY. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 


BEAU BRUMMELL AND HIS TIMES. 
By ROGER BOUTET DE MONVEL. 

To read the story of Brwmmell's Life is to become acquainted 
with a personality unique in the annals of Dandyism. This 
delightful volume, written in an entertaining and vivacious 
manner, gains an added charm by the illuminating and 
picturesrae, ‘SS AND THE 





introductory chapter on ‘ DRES. 
* which MARY CRAVEN, the Author of 
* Famous Beauties,’ has written. 


NOW READY. 


THE DIARY OF A LOOKER-ON. 
By C. LEWIS HIND. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE IN THE GOLDEN WEST. 

NOW READY. Completely Revised, with New Chapters 
added. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SPORT AND LIFE ON THE 
PACIFIC SLOPE. 

By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 

Mr. Vachell’s reminiscences of California are of real 
interest and value. For seventeen years he studied the con- 
ditions of life and enjoyed the sport out West. He gives us in 
this entertaining volume a vivid picture of the country, and 
useful hints to intending sportsmen. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK ON 
VOLTAIRE, MONTESQUIEU AND 
ROUSSEAU IN ENGLAND 
By J. CHURTON COLLINS, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Birmingham. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Prof. Churton Collins throws much new light upon singu- 
darly interesting episodes connected with the visits to England 
of these great French men of letters. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 














NOW READY. 
MR. FORD. MADOX Style sth ietow 
NEW HISTORICAL ROM 
THE FIFTH QUEEN CROWNED. 
Mr. Hueffer’s reputation as a writer of historical novels is 
international. In his picturesque and brilliant style he 
draws to a worthy conclusion the fascinating study of 
Katherine Howard, and tie reader cannot fail to follow with 
deepest interest the closing events in the life of this “beauti- 
Sul” heroine, who with a light step and a smile on her lips 
went to the tragic fulfilment of her destiny. 


PEDLAR’S PACK. 
_By OLIVER ONIONS, Author of ¢. Admiral Eddy,’ &c. 


‘SECOND LARGE EDITION IS NOW READY OF 


THE THIEF ON THE CROSS. 


By Mrs. HAROLD GORST, Author of ‘ This Our Sister,’ &e. 

This is a trenchant and realistic story of slum life—far 
more powerful in its conception and dejinite in its purpose 
than anything Mrs. Gorst has yet written. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY OF 
THE MILLION AIRE GIRL. By “Rira,’ 
of ‘Peg the Rake,’ & 
“ Equal to anything the author has done.” 
Manchester Courier. 

















* Author 


A FINE NEW - NOV) EL BY “THE AU THOR or 
‘THE WONDROUS WIFE. 


THE KISS OF HELEN. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT, Author of 
*The Wondrous Wife,’ &c. 
“The best novel Mr. Marriott has written since ‘The 
‘Cvlumn.’ "— Daily Graphic. 


A NOVEL ON DIVORCE AND MRS. GRUNDY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AS IN A LOOKING GLASS.’ 
‘THE DEAN AND His DAUGHTER. By F. C. 
Puicips, Author of ‘ As in a Looking Glass.’ 
A powerful novel illustrating the cruelty with which the 
world treats a divorced woinan. 


SECOND LARGE EDITION OF 
THE WORST MAN IN THE WORLD. By 
FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of ‘2835 Mayfair,’ &e. 
“As full of witticisms and as irrepressible as ever.” 
Times. 











.a& feast of fun and frolic.” 
ily Telegraph. 
“Once again, and more, we think, than ever, he will be 
found irresistible.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MARK ALSTON. By J. A. C. 
‘ Algernon Casterton.’ 
#9 This novel is an impression of events in the life of 
John Ruskin. 

“Neatly written and Spheveetiog.. thoughtful, graceful, 
and always earnest... the book cannot fail to attract 
readers interested in the personality which it depicts so 
~sympathetically.”—Scotsman. 


‘* Extremely funny... 





Sykes, Author of 





CAPTAIN SPINK. By MoRLEY Roperts, Author 
of ‘ The Promotion of the Admiral.’ 
se Every page is full of entertainment.” — Globe. 
~** He is something of a joy.”—Kvening Standard. 
ILLUSTRATED LIST POST FREE. 
FAWSIDE HOUSE, KING STREET. 
LONDON, 


COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE TO LECTURERS. 


B. T. BATSFORD finds that it is necessary to point out that the 
Illustrations in his Publications are Copyright, and Lantern Slides must not 


be made and exhibited from them without his Special Permission, otherwise 


there will be an Infringement of Copyright, for which those making or using 


the Lantern Slides will be responsible. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Publisher. 


9, HIGH HOLBORN, 


LONDON. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 


1900, 


1s. 1d. free by post, containing an Account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 


according to scale. 


[ Reprinting. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Ckancery Lane, E.C. 








NEXT 
Articles on 


WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
MISS I. A. TAYLOR'S LADY 


JANE GREY AND HER TIMES and NOTES 


_ FROM OXFORD. — 








In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
OHN FRANCIS AND THE ‘ATHENZUM.’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lourep, London. 





ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 
ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 


Astronomy. thee Edition. With 5 Plates. By W. T. 
Ly NN, B.A. FRA 
“Well known as one of our best introductions to a. 
cardianm, 


Lo 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & sone Eamiteo, 15, Paternoster Row. 





THIRTEENTH EDITION JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 
REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 


the most, interesting rete in a History of Cometary Astro- 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F ont 


nomy. 


SAMUEL BAGSTER & sons. Laurze, 15, Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


RIEF LESSONS ON THE PARABLES AND 

MIRACLES OF OUR LORD. hey an Appendix on the 

Names of the Apostles and 4 Maps. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Associate of King’s College, London. 


“That praiseworthy little book.”—Guardian, August 22, 1906. 
London: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SUNS, Limitxp, 16, Paternoster Row. 


¥ 





Snsurance Companies. 


N ORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 
Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH. 
- Fleet Street, E.C. 
and 72, King William Street, E.C. 
; Water! too Place, Pall Mail, 8.W. 
2 see Street, Westminster, S.W. 
26, Charles Street, St. James's, 8. W. 
81, Edgware Roud, W 


fl rererrercrrer £21,000,000 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


LONDON 
OFFICES 











For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
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AGNESIA. 
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For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 
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Limited Company 





 Oociefa Tipografico-Editrice Nazionale 








Residence in TURIN (Italy) | 








Social Capital Lit. sa 


«C3 


Reproduction of ancient Documents. 





I manoscritti di Lecnardo da Vinci della Reale Biblioteca 


di Windsor: 
DELL’ANATOMIA, fogli A. -L. 80 
4 es » 100 
Rocchi E.- LE PIANTE ICONOGRAFICHE E 


PROSPETTICHE Di ROMANELSEC.XVIL. 50 


>) ROUX & VIARENGO - TORINO-ROMA. 
| FORMERLY warcELLO CAPRA - TORINO. if 
4, 





San 4 





Collection of illustrated luxurious volumes. 


De Amicis E.- LE CARICATURE DI TEJA L. 10 — 
Giacosa G. - —_— VALDOSTANI . 
CANAVESA 15 — 
Menghini M. - MA SPEDIZIONE “GARIBAL- 
DINA DI SICILIA E DI NAPOLI, nei pro 
clami, nelle corrispondenze, nei diarii ¢ nelle 


illustrazioni del tempo . . 12 — 
Valeri A.-Rusconi Art. Jahn - La VITA. Di 
BENVENUTO CELLINI .. »~ 2» O— 








GREAT HISTORICAL LIBRARY 


Bersezio V. - IL REGNO DI VITTORIO EMA- 
NUELE ll, _—— , ef 8 
Carutti sen. D. - STORIA DELLA CORTE ” 
SAVOIA, 2 aman ‘ 15 — 
Cavour C. - LETTERE EDITE ED INEDITE, 
6 volumi. . » 50 — 
Chiala sen. L. - PAGINE DI “STORIA con- 
TEMPORANEA, 3 volumi . 17,50 


D’ —— sen. A. - CARTEGGIO DI ‘MicHELE 
MARi, 3 volumi 
Fabris Cc. - GLI AVVENIMENTI mi LITAR! 


del 1848 e 1849, 3 voiumi. . “<_" on 
Garibaldi G. - MEMORIE, ediz. diplomatica per 
E. NATHAN, 1 volume. . bs Tx 


Minghetti M. - MIEI RICORDI, "3 volumi | » 13 — 

Stiavelli G. - ANTONIO GUADAGNOLI E LA 
TOSCANA DE’ SUO!I TEMPI, 1 volume» 7 — 

Tavallini E.- LA VITA E | TEMPI DI GIO- 


VANNI LANZA, 2 volumi 0 = 
Tivaroni C. - STORIA CRITICA DEL RISORGI- 
MENTO ITALIANO, 4 volumi . » 34,50 


GREAT LIBRARY OF ARTS 


ANTONIO AGRESTI 
‘| PRERAFFAELLISTI 
CONTRIBUTO ALLA STORIA DELL’ ARTE 


Volume 27-18, su carta patinata, di pag. 370,} con 
16 tavole eliotipiche e 74 illustrazioni. . L. 15 — 





PRIMO LEVI (1 Italico) 
DOMENICO MORELLI 
nella Vita e nell’Arte 


Volume 27-18, su’carta patinata, di pag. 390, con 
28 tavole eliotipiche 6 150 illustrazioni. .L. 15 — 








Romances of italian Authors. 


Agresti A.- L’IDEA CHE UCCIDE .. .L. 3,50 
Aleramo Sibilla- UNA DONNA. . ... » 3,50 
Baccelli A. - La Méta 3,50 
Deledda Grazia - iL VeccHiIo DELLA MON- 
TAGNA ty ee » 2,50 
—poPO IL DivoRziO0. . 2 2! os = 
— ELIAS PORTOLU . » 3— 
Luigi di San Giusto - UN VINTO, | 22 ediz. » 3,50 
— NENNELLA, 2° ediz. . » go 
— LA VITA NUOVA eae ae eee 
—MAESTRA BELLA. ........» 3-— 
— IL REDUCE — oe « » OES 
— PRIMAVERA ITALICA . « » O80 
omy =. Luanto - SALAMANDRA isc & Za 
— OMBRA E LUCE, 2° ediz. . ik = 
—LA SCUOLA DI LINDA, 2° “~ ..+.*ee 
— UN — 2 ediz.. . occ « » 250 
— LIBERA A eS 
—ERPMOUR 6 ss cc ae 
—LASERVETTA | Te eee 
—GLIAGONIZZANTI | | (ess oe eS 
— IL NUOVISSIMO AMORE. . . - » 3,50 
Toscano F.- SILVIO PREGATI. . . .. » 5- 


LIBRARY OF ROME 


Baracconi G. - | RIONI DI — volume di 
606 pagine . ‘ 2 eh 6— 
Rilegato eleg antemente . . 


Boissier G.- ROMA E POMPE!, “velame di 


520 pagine . . ‘ e<es * Om 
tilegato elegantemente . bee he 2» T— 
Stendhal - ROMA, volume di 720 snaten as 
Rilegato elegantemente tee 1 » 2 2.» 10— 





LIBRARY OF ARTS 


G. Natali ed E. Vitelli - STORIA DELL’ ARTE 
Nuova ediz. interamente rifatta. — - = 


pagine, con 634 illustrazioni . . : 7,50 
G. Baracconi - VENERE - Volume di peg. a 

con 43 tavole fuori testo . -_» T— 
P. Moimenti - IL CARPACCIO ed IL TIEPOLO 

Studi d’arte veneziana . . -L. 4— 
P. Molmenti - STUDI E RICERCHE Di 


STORIA ED'ARTE . 1... 2c 0 s » 490 





L Via Nizza, 147-149 


C3 





Collection of illustrated Technical Records. 


Bertoldo G.- 1 DIAGRAMMI Fatale te 
ELLE MOTRICI A VAP 2- 
LI RGCOPPIATORI iurToma- 
TIC! PER et FERROVIARI 2- 
Moriondo E. - NCIPII ” TERMODINA- 
MICA GRAFICA, oF oot Qe 
— LE TURBINE A VAPORE . oe oe Be 
Panetti M. - PROVE DEI METALLI. » 5— 
Wehmeyer S. A. - Rerprigcrsy ‘CON- 
SERVAZIONE E FUNZIONAMENTO 
DELLE CALDAIE. MARINE. . -» 2— 








GREAT TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


Ferraris G. - ELETTROTECNICA, 2° edizione, 

un volume 26-17, di pag. 432, con 160 figure L. 15 — 
Grassi G. - PRINCIPII] SCIENTIFIC] DEL- 

L’ELETTROTECNICA, un volume, 26-17, di 

pag. 320, con 150 figure os * 2 — 
— CORSO Di ELETTROTECNICA, opera di 

1000 pag., con circa 600 figure, in2 volumi » 30 — 
Martorelli ing. G. - LE MACCHINE A VAPORE 

MARINE, un volume di 900 pagine, illustrato 

con 500 disegni e 86 tavole, 3 edizione . » 20 — 
Russo ing. G. - MANUALE DI ARCHITET- 

TURA NAVALE ad uso degli uficiali di ma- 

rina, dei costruttori e capitant mercantili e 

degli istituti. Grosso volume [con oltre 500 di- 








segni 6 tavole . - »20— 
THEATRE 

Bovio G.- SOCRATE. . . ook f— 

Carrera V. - LE COMMEDIE, id wheal - “ef 


Morello V.- LA FLOTTA DEGLI EMIGRANTI, 

3° edizione . . S ti 
Racine J. - FEDRA, pow ‘ai Mario Giobbe Y Boo 
Sofocle - EDIPO RE, traduz. di Mario Giobbe » 2 — 
Térésah - L’ALTRA RIVA, dramma. . . . » 3 — 


VERSES 


Collezione di volumi di lusso in carta a mano 
copertina pergamena. 


Abba G. C.- VECCHI VERS! . . -L. 2— 

Aganoor Pompilj V. eyo ETERNA » 4— 

Alighieri Dante - LA VITA NUOVA, con le il- 
rn di Dante R  gpeven Rossetti so & am 





Costanzo G. - DAN poema. ....» 4— 
Orsini G. - POESIE COMPLETE SS eco » &§— 
Pascarella C. - SONETTI in vernacolo roma- ‘ 

» _— 


mesco . eh ee ae oe 
Térésah- NOVALYRICA .. 2. 22 il» 4— 








SALVATORE FARINA’S PUBLICATIONS 


IL TESORO DI DONNINA, 5* edizione . . L. 3,50 
CAPELLI BIONDI, 6° edizione . . . 2: » 3/50 
MIO FIGLIO! 9° odizione . » 5 — 
PE’ BELLI OCCHI DELLA GLORIA, 5 5 ediz. » 3,50 
PER LA VITA E PER LA MORTE, "32 ediz. » 3,50 
COSCIENZA ELASTICA, commedia . . » 2— 
AMORE CIECO, commedia . . . «= a ae 
UN TESTAM ENTO, 3% edizione . . . . . » 1,50 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Forster W. - IL VANGELO DELLA VITA .L. 4 — 
Levi E.- PER | VOSTRI BAMBINI...» 5— 
Rosselli A. - TOPININO, Storiadiun bambino» 5 — 


Sincero D. - IL CANZONIERE DEI BIMB! 
PICCINI, 93 canti ad una voce . . . s 2a 





LITERARY STUDIES 


Capuana L. - LETTERE ALL’ASSENTE .L. 2— 
D’Ambra L. - LE OPERE E GLI UOMINI » 5— 
Gropallo L. - AUTORI ITALIANI D’OGGI. » 4— 
Mantovani D. - LETTERATURA CONTEM- 
PORANEA, 2° edizione . . >» a= 
Morello V. - L’ENERGIA LETTERARIA ~» &6— 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. By Sir George Howard Darwin, K.C.B., F.R.S., Plumian Professor in 
the University of Cambridge. Volume I. 

This, the first of four volumes in which Sir George Darwin’s Scientific Papers will be collected, contains papers on Oceanic Tides 

Royal 8ve and on an attempt to measure the Lunar Disturbance of Gravity. The second volume will give the author's papers on ‘Tidal Friction 


15s net and on the astronomical speculations arising therefrom; the third will be devoted to papers on Figures of Equilibrium of Rotating 
Liquid and on cognate subjects ; and the fourth will be on Periodic Orbits and on various miscellaneous subjects. 


THE BACTERIOLOGY OF DIPHTHERIA. By F. Loeffler, M.D., Arthur Newsholme, M_.D., 


F. B. Mallory, M.D., G. S. Graham-Smith, M.D., George Dean, M.D., William H. Park, M.D. and Charles F. Bolduan, M.D. 
Edited by G. H. F. Nuttall, M.D., F.R.S., Quick Professor of Biology in the University of Cambridge, and G. S. Graham-Smith, M.D., 
University Lecturer in Hygiene. 


The work is divided into six sections, contributed by authors who have given special attention to the subjects discussed in each 


Royal 8vo The various chapters deal with the events which led up to the discovery of the diphtheria bacillus; the epidemiology and _ pathology 
éseeteaiie of the disease; the morphological, cultural, and pathogenic characteristics of the diphtheria bacillus and the organisms which resemble 
- pintes it, and their relationship to one another; the distribution of the diphtheria bacillus and organisms resembling it in men and animals; 


the occurrence of diphtheria and diseases simulating it in man and animals and the relationship of the latter to diphtheria; the modes 
25s net of infection and the methods of prevention ; the practical and theoretical considerations involved in the manufacture of toxins and 
antitoxins, and the results of anti-toxin treatment. 


THE WORK OF JOHN SAMUEL BUDGETT, Balfour Student of the University of Cambridge. 


Being a collection of his Zoological Papers, together with a biographical sketch by A. E. Shipley, F.R.S., and contributions 
by Richard Assheton, Edward J. Bles, Edward T. Browne, J. Herbert Budgett and J. Graham Kerr; edited by J. Graham Kerr, 


Demy 4to “Contains reprints of the histological papers, together with descriptions of the more important material brought back by the late 

with portrait John Saniuel Budgett from his zoological expeditions in Central Africa....Budgett succeeded in adding largely to our knowledge of the 

p developmental history of many African fishes and frogs. This handsome memorial volume, which has been subscribed for by a large number 

and 28 plates of distinguished scientists and friends of the author, is a rare tribute both to the scientific attainments and the great personal charm of a 
25s net distinguished young naturalist.”—Scotsman. 


THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS OF JAMES JOSEPH SYLVESTER, F.RB5., 
late Savilian Professor in the University of Oxford. Edited by H. F. Baker, Sc.D., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Vol. I. contains the author's paper ‘On the Theory of the Syzygetic Relations of two Rational Integral Functions, comprising an 
application to the Theory of Sturm’s Functions,’ and to this many of the shorter papers in the volume are contributory. The volume also 


Royal 8vo contains Sylvester’s dialytic method of elimination, his essay on canonical forms and early investigations in the theory of invariants, and 
¢ vele his celebrated theorems as to determinants, and investigations as to the transformation of quadratic forms and the recognition of the 
invariant factors of a matrix. 

18s net each Vol. IL, to be published very shortly, will contain, among other papers, the lecture on geometry delivered before the Gresham 


Committee, seven lectures on the partition of numbers, the long memoir on Newton's rule, and the Presidential Address to the Mathematical 
and Physical Section of the British Association at Exeter. 


MULTIPLY PERIODIC FUNCTIONS. An Introduction to the Theory. By H. F. Baker, 


Se.D., F.R.S. 
, This volume consists of two parts. The first of these deals with the theory of hyperelliptic functions of two variables ; the second 
Royal 8vo with the reduction of the theory of general multiply-periodic functions to the theory of heat functions. Taken together they furnish 
12s 6d net what is intended to be a self-contained introduction to many of the leading ideas of the theory of multiply-periodic functions, with 
the incidental aim of aiding the comprehension of the importance of this theory in analytical geometry. 


THE THEORY OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS. By E. T. Whittaker, F.R.S., Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland. Being No. 7 of The Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. 


“This modest pamphlet of 72 pages, costing only half-a-crown, is certainly, from many points of view, one of the most important 
additions to English text-books on Optics that have been made for more than half a “aun, on has been said, we hope, to show 

Demy 8vo that Dr. Whittaker is the man for the hour. We hope that before he lays down his pen he will write for the benefit of present and future 

2s 6d net students of optics a text-book worthy to take its place by the side of such contributions as ‘ Die Bilderzeugung in Optischen Instrumenten,’ &€., 
lately written by the scientific staff of Carl Zeiss. Such spade-work is, we are convinced, a necessary preliminary to the rehabilitation of 
our optical industries.”—Observatory. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By E. I. Lewis, B.Sc., Assistant Master at Oundle School. 


“This book deserves the widest recommendation as a sound and interesting introduction to the subject. It consists of a series of 
4 





D ‘ chapters or lessons in which the systematic part_of the subject is happily blended ac lerable amount of theory. The treatment is 
emy Svo thorough and painstaking without being dry....It is a pleasure to notice a book of this description, for it indicates the serious and important 
5s place chemistry is taking in the school curriculum. It deserves a high oy not only in the school, but generally as an excellent introductory 
first course, understanding by this term not a mere smattering of the kind deemed sufficient only a few years ago, but a course in keeping 


with the true position of the science as a serious and profitable part of a good modern education.”—Nature. 


MODERN ELECTRICAL THEORY. By N. R. Campbell, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“The object of this book is to deal with those phases of modern electrical theory which are most closely connected with its central 
Demy 8vo problem, the relations of electricity and matter. Perhaps the most valuable chapters are those dealing with the electron theory, in which 
7s 6d net great care has been taken to distinguish between assumptions that are fundamental to the modern theory, and those that it may be necessary 
to abandon after further progress. We can wanuly recommend the book to the study of both physicists and physical chemists.” 
Oxford Magazine. 


PARASITOLOGY. A Supplement to the Journal of Hygiene. Edited by G. H. F. Nuttall, F.RB.S., 


= he Shipley, F.R.S. Vol. I., No. 1—Revision of the Non-Combed Eyed Siphonaptera. By K. Jordan and the Hon. N. C. 
othschild. 


lt has been felt for some time that the Journal of Hygiene was becoming unduly burdened with papers dealing with the anatomy 

of mosquitoes, fleas, protozoa and other parasites—of great importance in themselves—but having only an indirect relation to hygiene and 

aptamer medicine. The remarkable development of parasitology in recent years, and the increase in our knowledge of the part played 

y parasites in human and animal diseases, demand a means of publication in the English language of original papers dealing with the 

subject in its widest sense. It is hoped that Parasitology will fulfil the purpose the editors have in view and that it will appeal not 

terms only to medical men at home and abroad, but to veterinarians, zoologists and agriculturalists. Parasitology, though a Supplement tu the 

Journal of Hygiene, will be issued in the form of a —_ yearly volume of four to tive hundred pagés. The parts will be issued when 

= sufficient material has accumulated. Subscribers to the Journal of Hygiene can obtain Parasitology at an annual subscription of 15s; other 
subscribers at 21s a year. The price of single numbers will be 7s net each, and to subscribers to the Journal of Hygiene, 5s net each. 


London, Fetter Lane: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE: C. F. Clay, Manager 


Subscription 
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